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The State Library Association 
Chelmers Hadley, Librarian, Public Library, 
Denver, Colo. 

In proposing for consideration, “The 
State library association” it is not with 
any expectation of saying much that is 
new but with the hope of emphasizing 
the importance to librarians of an organ- 
ization which is composed of fellow 
workers. 

Even in a literature of no greater ex- 
tent than ours, the attention given to our 
state associations is surprisingly small. It 
is not that the importance of the state 
association has been minimized in our 
literature, but our profession or art itself 
has a scant literature as compared to the 
law or medicine, for example. It must be 
remembered that library work in its mod- 
ern significance is comparatively new, 
that correct observation depends on the 
proper perspective and a perspective de- 
pends on distance. Then too, personality 
enters more largely into library work 
than in many other activities, and per- 
sonality is too intangible a quality to be 
examined with glasses or measured by 
rule. We have a literature on library 
methods of no mean extent, but in its 
broader sense librarianship is too elusive 
to encourage exhaustive treatises, and lo- 
cal conditions vary so much that they 
too must enter largely into any conclu- 
sions reached. If a physician wishes to 
read up on measles, he knows measles 
are measles whether the accompanying 
rash appears on a yellow, black or white 
skin. Should a librarian wish to know 
why her library janitor receives a larger 
salary than she does, she would find no 
solution of the question in the library lit- 
erature at her disposal. 
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The attention of so large a part of our 
literature to library methods imposes 
great responsibilities on library organiza- 
tions of all kinds. I believe the greatest 
value from our association comes not 
from any aid it may give in the technique 
of our work, but in awakening us to a 
realization of the importance of some 
general library policies and in breaking 
down the isolation of individual library 
workers who are endeavoring to face 
common difficulties. Isolation whether it 
be of librarians or trustees is a mistake 
and extravagance. A library which tries 
to work out its salvation independently 
of all other libraries shows the foolish- 
ness of a city which voluntarily cuts off 
all communication and co-operation with 
the outside world. A public library is the 
intellectual storehouse of the municipal- 
ity, and the library association is the 
clearing house for exchange. Too many 
library workers with distorted ideas of 
independence spend the city’s time and 
money in trying to solve problems when 
attendance at library meetings would 
probably convince them that the problem’ 
already had been solved in the misty 
past. 

State associations of library workers 
are not new and they passed the experi- 
mental stage long ago. Although the or- 
ganization of the American Library As- 
sociation in 1876 was the forerunner of 
all the associations which followed, the 
definite attempt of librarians in a partic- 
ular section to get together was probably 
first shown in 1881. In November of 
that year a call was issued to western 
librarians, and representatives from In- 
diana and Missouri met with those from 
Illinois at Springfield in the last named 
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state. The purposes of the association 
were stated to be “wholly in the line and 
supplementary to those of the American 
Library Association. They were to aid 
in the organization of libraries in the 
larger towns and to create a public senti- 
ment and secure favorable legislation in 
their behalf.” Two topics were discussed 
at this meeting: “The ideal librarian,” 
and “The district school library system.” 

Bi-state and interstate meetings have 


deen held many times since then to great 
advantage, but state pride and local con- 
ditions have encouraged the establish- 
ment of state associations. At the pres- 
ent time there are 36 state associations 
which meet annually. A few of them show 
strong local tendencies, but in a large 
proportion of the states, one association 
is very like its sister organization over 
the line, and the program of one might 
be that of any other. To be frank, the 
program of one usually is that of all, and 
should a new topic appear on one state 
program one year, it is quite certain to 
be seen on all the others the year follow- 
ing, whatever the local conditions may 
be. 

With 36 associations in as :nany states 
we may well wonder why more advance 
has not been made and why there is still 
need to consider the same questions 
which have been under discussion by 
these associations for the fifteen years. 
Probably all of us will admit that the as- 
sociations do not make the contribution 
to library progress that we desire. 
Among the various reasons we may give 
for this are: the few days each year dur- 
ing which our associations show any 
activity whatever; our inclination to 
“substitute library technique for library 
strategy” and in our programs to empha- 
size methods to the sacrifice of policies. 

In an address given several years ago 
by the A. L. A. representative to state 
associations the following remark was 
quoted from de Rousier’s “‘La vie Ameri- 
caine :” 

The need of association comes generally from 
the conscience of one’s own feebleness or in- 
dolence. When such people join they add to- 
gether their incapacities; hence the failure of 


many societies formed with great eclat. On 
the contrary, when men accustomed to help 
themselves, without depending on their neigh- 
bors, form an association, it is because they 
really find themselves facing a common dif- 
ficulty—such persons add their capacities; they 
form a powerful union of capables; the only 
one that has force. Hence the general success 
of American associations. 

Probably all of us will admit that our 
associations contain many members who 
join through a sense of their own feeble- 
ness and a desire to get rather than to 
give. We do not regret this demand for 
aid, for a purpose of all library organiza- 
tions should be to give assistance. We 
shall have to admit, however, that the 
aggregate feebleness of such members is 
sometimes sufficient to prevent much ad- 
vance along constructive lines. A danger 
is that we place such members in posi- 
tions of responsibility. In the book “The 
American public library,” the author re- 
marks that the usefulness and influence 
of the state associations have been ac- 
cording to the wisdom and ability of 
their officers. 

In spite of those who join in order to 
get, we may say honestly that the ma- 
jority of librarians are accustomed to de- 
pending on themselves and organize be- 
cause they find themselves facing com- 
mon difficulties. This being true, we are 
forced to conclude that when our asso- 
ciations fail it is due largely to the inabil- 
ity of their members rightly to discern the 
difficulties. It is no uncommon sight to 
see a librarian filled with courage and 
spirit wildly charging a windmill instead 
of some foe more worthy of her steel. 

Before discussing some of the ques- 
tions connected with our associations, let 
us consider some of the details of the 
annual meeting, since during a few hours 
or days are crowded all the activities of 
many state organizations. 

Frequently the meeting place for an 
association is decided too largely on the 
basis of physical comfort. Sometimes 
even the possibilities of a city in the way 
of entertaining attractions have decided 
the place of meeting. It is desirable that 
comfort be assured and accessibility is 
more important, but in designating our 
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meeting places we should not ignore the 
great stimulating force the association 
meeting can be. 

Two years ago some important library 
legislation was highly desirable in a cer- 
tain state. Because of this the associa- 
tion decided to meet at the state capital, 
as the newly elected governor was quite 
uninformed regarding library matters. A 
number of librarians paid their respects 
to the governor in a body and secured 


his promise to speak the words of wel- 


come at the opening session of the library 
association. In presenting the governor 
to the association the president’s intro- 
ductory remarks were lengthened to em- 
phasize the great need for the proposed 
library legislation, and before the gov- 
ernor could leave the room a plea for the 
legislation had been made. On the fol- 
lowing day resolutions passed by the as- 
sociation were sent to the governor be- 
fore the librarians adjourned. Last year 
was legislative year and before the Gen- 
eral Assembly convened another meet- 
ing was held. The governor again spoke 
briefly and was followed by some library 
workers who confined their remarks to 
the needed legislation. The governor 
promised to sign a bill for the legislation 
if passed by the legislature. Two months 
later the legislation was secured and a 
generous appropriation was made _ to 
make its provisions operative. 

A year ago last spring when the Amer- 
ican Library Association announced its 
conference for Mackinac Island, a New 
York paper remarked that the associa- 
tion was going into its annual retreat. 
The paper declared that whenever our 
national organization was preparing for 
its most important meeting, it invariably 
selected some secluded spot where its 
actions would attract the least notice 
from the world. 

Is it not true that too many of our state 
associations transact highly important 
business and, from a disinclination for 
publicity, never make any impression on 
the public mind, although at these very 
sessions the importance of library adver- 
tising may have been emphasized? 

At all state meetings a publicity com- 


mittee should be provided and efforts 
should be made to inform the public to 
a greater extent than merely publishing 
the formal resolutions adopted. Library 
work is not generally understood by the 
masses and the popular idea of a library 
meeting seems to be a cross between a 
literary club and a pink tea. Unless the 
association endeavors to interest the pub- 
lic through furnishing concise ‘nforma- 
tion regarding important library topics 
under discussion, we should not expect 
the press accounts to contain more than 
the notice of a few picturesque triviali- 
ties. 

In selecting a room for the meetings, 
if the most desirable size cannot be ob- 
tained, choose one which may be some 
what crowded rather than one so large 
as to oppress with a sense of emptiness 
Have the seats arranged about the speak: 
er’s desk in a manner conducive to inti: 
macy and informality. 

A fault in most programs is their over: 
crowding and a failure to provide suff: 
cient time for informal discussions. A 
library meeting is not unlike a money in- 
vestment in that one gets out somewhat 
in proportion as to what one puts in, and 
many programs fail to provide a chance 
for anyone to “put in” aside from the 
appointed speakers. 

In designating participants for the pro- 
gram the advice of the library commis- 
sion or librarians of wide acquaintance 
should be relied on. More than one pro- 
gram has been spoiled by the lack of 
judgment displayed in selection. I re- 
cently heard a young girl six weeks out 
of library school discuss “Means of 
reaching the factory man through the h- 
brary.” The speaker made an earnest 
attempt to contribute to this question, but 
her paper was a queer mixture of notes 
from various library school lectures. 

One librarian whose technical training 
was limited to what she had secured at a 
summer library school and eight months 
experience was assigned a discussion ol 
subject headings, when the mere narra- 
tion of her efforts to establish her own 
library in the face of great difficulties 
would have been stimulating. 








In arranging a program, usually the 
topics are divided between the inspira- 
tional and instructional. It is well to 
strike a keynote for the meeting, and 
discuss the few topics proposed as thor- 
oughly as possible. It is no uncommon 
thing for a program in two sessions to 
attempt to cover phases of library work 
from Latin paleography to children’s bul- 
letins, as Mr. Strohm has remarked. This 
is quite like a club program which pro- 
poses a discussion of “Ancient religions” 
for one meeting and the “History of Ital- 
ian art,” the next. 

Unless some one topic is selected and 
considered in its entirety, unfortunate re- 
sults may follow. One will be the dis- 
covery by the new program committee 
that most of the important questions 
seem to have been considered already. 
A more serious one will be the effect on 
inexperienced librarians and on trustees. 

At one library meeting the important 
and exceedingly broad question of 
“Story telling to children” was dis- 
cussed by one speaker in 15 minutes. 
She recounted the benefits which had 
resulted to her children’s department 
from the stories told. This librarian 
had three assistants and the story hour 
was a benefit to the children, but after 
the meeting more than one librarian in 
small towns, with no assistance whatever 
in the library, immediately planned to in- 
augurate the story telling. Because one 
of them had not the time to prepare prop- 
erly for the stories, they failed to hold 
the children, and she concluded story 
hours were mistakes, Another librarian, 
with insufficient juvenile books to meet 
the ordinary demands, stimulated the de- 
mand for additional books until she was 
quite helpless. A third librarian in a 
small town was encouraged to tell the 
stories, although she was already in close 
touch with the children, who were from 
educated families and were already in- 
terested in the better class of reading. 
Most of these mistakes would have been 
avoided if the speaker who had urged 
the story hour had been followed by 


others who discussed “When not to have- 
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a story hour,” or “The preparation nec- 
essary for successful story telling.” To 
dissuade the adoption of every activity in 
library work sometimes is most impor- 
tant, but usually only persuasive argu- 
ments are given at library meetings. If 
negative as well as positive arguments 
were given, library commissions would 
have less difficulty, for instance, in per- 
suading librarians and trustees not to 
erect library buildings until they were 
really needed and until the people were 
able to support a building properly with- 
out devoting to the maintenance fund 
money that should go into salaries and 
book purchases. 

May we also give a word of caution 
against the “experience meeting?” Fre- 
quently, when a question is under discus- 
sion, one librarian after another will rise 
and say, “In our library we do so-and-so.” 
It may be interesting to hear what is 
done, but it is more important to learn 
why this is done. Local conditions usu- 
ally affect our work too largely to be 
ignored, and in deference to those who 
are vitally interested in the question, the 
speakers should always give the “whys” 
and “wherefores.” 

All of us will agree that library 
associations, both state and _ national, 
should make some definite contribution 
to our stock of knowledge or conclusions. 
But it is a mistake, in my opinion, to 
turn the association into a sort of school 
of methods. In the first place the time 
of meeting is too limited to do other than 
give conclusions and the reasons for such, 
and if associations will devote more at- 
tention’ to questions of standards and 
policies, the time may come when li- 
brarians will know methods before they 
assume their positions, which will be 
great financial economy to the city. 


Some librarians frankly declare they 
prefer speakers who “keep their feet on 
the earth,” as they say. This sounds im- 
pressive, but who fails to view things 
from some height is certain to have his 
field of vision confined to a limited area. 


(To be continued.) 
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Some Technical Terms Defined for 
Reference Librarians 


Loulse B. Krause, librarian, H. M. Byllesby 
& Co., Chicago 

The organization of special tech- 
nology departments in charge of li- 
brarians making a specialty of supply- 
ing technical information, is only pos- 
sible in a few of the large libraries of 
the country, and the all-around refer- 
ence librarian of the small library who 
often combines reference work with 
other library duties is not relieved 
from the necessity of supplying tech- 
nical information to a continually in- 
creasing number of inquirers. 

Technical questions in this day and 
generation, the small library is bound 
to have. The most vital interests of 
this century are technical interests, 
whether they be the perfecting of aero- 
planes or automobiles, great engineer- 
ing feats in subway or hydro-electric 
construction, or the broader phases of 
engineering found in the valuation and 
operation of public utilities under state 
supervision. 

It is advisable that our small public 
libraries make a determined effort to 
foster interests in technical subjects 
which attract men and boys, because 
a public library should increasingly be 
known in the community as a virile in- 
stitution, serving not merely the in- 
terests of women and school children, 
but meeting the needs of the business 
and professional men of the com- 
munity as well. 

The reference librarian who is 
called upon to direct inquirers to 
specific information will find that it is 
not sufficient to be supplied with some 
standard technical books, periodicals, 
and engineering indexes, which latter 
are, by the way, in their present state 
of development, lame aids to the aver- 
age librarian. 

The technical inquirer is almost sure 
to ask for some seemingly minute sub- 
ject, which is not readily located by 
the librarian in its relation to a larger 
subject of which it is a part. For ex- 


ample, a reader may esk for material 
on water softeners, or on going value, 
and unless the librarian asks the in- 
quirer for full explanation, which in- 
cidentally reveals the detrimental fact 
of how little she knows, she is at a 
loss to know just where to look for 
the information desired. It has, there- 
fore, seemed a good plan to define and 
arrange certain technical terms in 
groups, with a view to helping the gen- 
eral librarian in getting a working 
knowledge of some technical subjects 
upon which she may be asked to sup- 
ply information. 


The writer was led to undertake 
such a compilation, because she found 
a variety of terms in daily use among 
engineers, which are not found in gen- 
eral dictionaries, and either omitted in 
English technical dictionaries, or de- 
fined in too technical language for the 
non-technical inquirer. The definitions 
have, therefore, been carefully com- 
piled from a variety of sources and 
have been submitted for the approval 
of competent engineers before publish- 
ing. It is the writer’s purpose to cover 
in groups of definitions, electric, hydro- 
electric, steam and gas engineering 
terms; also public utilities operations, 
it this first list published is of service 
to those for whom it is primarily in- 
tended. Comments and inquiries will 
be received with interest. 

Some electrical terms in popular use 


Alternating current (abb. A. C.*)—That 
form of electric current of which the direction 
of flow reverses a given number of times per 
second. 

Ampere—The unit of electric current flow 
indicating quantity not pressure; a 16 candle- 
power lamp uses about one-half ampere at 110 
volts, 

Candlepower— The unit of the measurement 
of light. 

Central station—The power-house of a public 
service company, where electric current is gen- 
erated. 

Circuit— Wires forming the conducting path 
for electric current. 

Condult—A passage or subway for containing 
electric wires to protect them from outside 
injury. 

*Abbreviations commonly used are inserted 
after the terms for which they stand. 
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Dimmer—Resistance device for regulating the 
intensity of illumination of electric incandes- 
cent lamps. Used !argely in theaters. 

Direct current (abb. D. c.)—Current flow- 
ing continuously in one direction. 

Electrolysis—Chemical decomposition effected 
by means of an electric current. 

Fuse—A short piece of metal of low melting 
point inserted in an electric circuit which will 
melt and break the circuit, when the current 
becomes stronger than its rated value, thus 
protecting the apparatus in the circuit from 
damage. 

Generator—A machine which transforms me- 
chanical power into electrical power. A dy- 
namo. 

Hydro-electric power— Electric power gener- 
ated by falling water. 

Insulator— Any substance impervious to the 
passage of electricity. Used principally to sup- 
port conductors. 

Kilowatt (abb. K. W.)—1000 watts (See 
watt). 

Kilowatt-hour (abb. K. W. H.)—I000_ watt- 
hours. 

Lightning arrester—A device which will per- 
mit lightning to pass to earth but will not al- 
low the normal working current of the line to 
escape. 

Motor—A machine which transforms elec- 
trical into mechanical power. 

Ohm—The common unit of electrical resist- 
ance to the flow of electric current. 

Potential— Voltage. 

Rotary converter—A machine for converting 
alternating current into direct current or vice 
versa. 

Storage battery—A device designated for the 
storage of electrical energy by chemical means. 

Switchboard—A board provided with a 
switch or switches for connecting or discon- 
necting electric circuits. 

Transformer—A device for transforming a 
current of high voltage to a current of low 
voltage and vice versa. 

Volt— Unit of electric force, or potential. 
One volt will force one ampere through a re- 
sistance of one ohm. 

Voltmeter—A meter for indicating the volt- 
age of a circuit. 

Watt— Unit representing the rate of work 
of electrical energy, found by multiplying volts 
and amperes together. Seven hundred and 
forty-six watts represent one H. P. (horse- 
power). 

Watt-hour—The unit of electric power con- 
sumed. Represents work done by one watt ex- 
pended for one hour. 

Watt-hour meter—A meter for measuring 
and recording the amount of K. W. H. con- 
sumed on a circuit. 


Arnold Bennett on Book Selection. 


We are accustomed to see novels and 
plays, short stories and essays, fantasies 
and homilies, pour from the pen of Mr 
Arnold Bennett, but we had not thought 
of looking to him for guidance in book 
selection. Of course, having written so 
many books he must have acquired con- 
siderable first-hand experience in the 
technique of book-making and ought to 
be expected to know some of the essen- 
tial differences between a good book 
and a bad one. His “detailed instruc- 
tions for collecting a complete library of 
English literature’ appended to his re- 
cent volume on “Literary taste” will be 
looked over with interest by those li- 
brarians who take pleasure in checking 
one list of classics by another, but some 
will recall Mr J. D. Brown’s paper on 
“Therapeutic _ literature,” (Library 
W orld, 4:201-205) in which he ventured 
the statement that some of the yery best 
narcotics are furnished in the list of 
“best books” compiled by Lord Avebury 
and other professional “tasters.” “A 
list of ‘best books,’” remarked Mr 
Brown, “is generally one which its com- 
piler recommends to other people for 
their improvement in mind, morals and 
manners.” That this is the case with 
Mr Bennett is shown by his own exper- 
ience as related in his book on “Mental 
efficiency.” 

He there confesses to having lived for 
some considerable time, as regards books, 
on the bare necessities of life—with 
nothing much beyond a few dictionaries, 
an atlas, a Whitaker’s Almanac, Bos- 
well, Sir Thomas Browne, Poe, Shakes- 
peare, Walpole’s letters, Wordsworth, 
a few French authors and a book of 
memoirs which he prefers to let go un- 
named. Then he changed his mode of 
living and had fifteen hundred volumes 
of his old possessions sent to his new 
home. He arranged them on shelves, 
then re-arranged them, and at last left 
them to arrange themselves as they cared 
to (which is what most of us, even li- 
brarians, do with such books as we have 
in our place of abode). But the pres- 
ence of these books, even after their 
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long separation from their owner, had 
no effect in making him read any more 
than before. As an illustration of this 
Mr Bennett tells how when once hur- 
riedly starting on a long trolley ride he 
was obliged to pick out something to 
read on the cars and had no time to se- 
lect anything more novel than “Ham- 
let.” Then he bought an evening paper, 
and read it all through, including the ad- 
vertisements. He was_ philosophic 
enough not to be surprised at this pro- 
cedure; he remained calm and un- 
ashamed, and now walks up and down in 
front of his well-filled book cases with- 
out a thought of reading the books in 
them. He is not concerned about the 
constantly expressed fear of the Athen- 
aeum (printed as Anthenaeum in the 
American edition) apropos of the num- 
erous reprints of the classics now ap- 
pearing, that more people buy these 
agreeable new editions than read them. 
What if this is true? Mr Bennett re- 
fuses to be alarmed. All book collec- 
tors have rows upon rows of books 
which they never read and never will 
read. Mr Bennett confesses to owning 
A. J. Balfour’s edition of Berkeley, but 
says that he cannot conceive any cir- 
cumstances under which he should ever 
read Berkeley. Yet he does not regret 
having bought him in a good edition, and 
he would buy him now if he did not al- 
ready have him, “for when I look at 
him,” says our author, “some of his vir- 
tue passes into me and I am the better 
for him. A certain aroma of philosophy 
informs my soul, and I am less crude 
than I should otherwise be. This is not 
fancy, but fact.” All of which reminds 
us of the old New England clergyman 
who, when chided one day by a brother 
of the cloth for the dusty condition of 
his Greek testament, said, “Ah, you little 
know what a means of grace that book 
is to me as it lies there undisturbed in 
its place.” 

Mr Bennett stoutly denies the claim of 
any one who says that he “ought” to 
have read Berkeley, just as he “ought” 
to have read Spenser, Ben Jonson, 
George Eliot, Victor Hugo. There is no 
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“ought” about it. The mass of first- 
class literature is too large to be mas- 
tered even by those who can “grapple 
with whole libraries.” In short, Mr 
Bennett refuses to be deterred from pos- 
sessing books that appeal to him by the 
fear of some singular person bursting 
in upon him and bullying him with the 
dreadful query: “Sir, do you read your 
books?” So we librarians must steel 
ourselves to that same question when put 
to us by our library boards and commit- 
tees. If we only make sure that the 
books we buy are good books, worthy 
of a place on our shelves, we can trust 
somewhat to their inherent virtue that 
their good influence will. seep out into 
the community we serve. 


But to come back to Mr _ Bennett’s 
“complete library of English literature.” 
It consists of 335 volumes representing 
226 authors which can be bought for ap- 
proximately $125, allowing 10 per cent 
discount from the price list of 28 pounds 
sterling. This price is an average of 37 
cents per volume. These figures do not in- 
clude freight, nor duty, the latter being 
unnecessary for public libraries and edu- 
cational institutions. Of course, most 
of the items are in cheap editions, in 
such series as Everyman’s library, in 
Routledge and in Methuen reprints. 
While few librarians would care to or- 
der the complete library en bloc many 
will find in it interesting suggestions of 
new and inexpensive editions suitable 
for replacements, supplementary collec- 
tions and branch libraries. The list is 
at least an argument for American li- 
braries importing more books from 
England. 

In his “Mental efficiency,” Mr Ben- 
nett says that he would not be willing 
to regard a library of cheap and handy 
reprints as a library, but only as a cheap 
edition of a library. He confesses that 
he would feel a certain benevolent dis- 
dain for the lot as a whole, that he has 
an instinctive antipathy to a series, that 
most cheap reprints are small in size 
and he feels that there is a distinct moral 
value in size. Lastly, he thinks that 
when one buys series one only partially 
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chooses one’s books; they are mainly 
chosen for you by the publisher, or we 
may add, the editor of the series. 
One’s private library must be primarily 
the expression of the owner’s personal- 
ity. While, therefore, says Mr Bennett, 
cheap series of reprints cannot form the 
backbone of a “proper” private library, 
they make, however, admirable embroid- 
ery for it. Yes, but in a public or in- 
stitutional library these reprints serve 
many useful ends. They attract to some 
classics readers who would hesitate to 
take down the old quartos of the earlier 
editions. They enable the librarian with 
especially limited resources to meet de- 
mands that would otherwise have to go 
begging and are the greatest boon to 
such school and college libraries as must 
supply collateral and required reading. 

The author of the article on “Publish- 
ing” in the new Britannica, gives a 
reason for the increasing popularity of 
cheap reprints. He says that when the 
old time mystery which had hung about 
the publishing business was dispelled and 
the man in the street learned that the 
six shilling book cost only about six- 
pence to manufacture, there arose an in- 
creased demand for books at reasonable 
prices, and enterprising publishers were 
found to meet the demand. Hence the 
cheap reprint series. “For the cost of a 
novel which he will never look at twice,” 
says this anonymous writer, “and which 
was perhaps hardly worth reading once, 
a man may obtain half a dozen books 
that have stood the test of time, and that 
will become the valued companions of 
his leisure. He gets them too in a form 
suited not only to his purse, but to the 
limited storage accommodation at the 
disposal of the mass of modern readers, 
who ean neither buy nor house the 
stately editions that adorn the libraries 
of the wealthy. Thus, in respect of the 
large class of books read for recreation, 
we have reached the paradoxical posi- 
tion that cheapness and excellence go 
hand-in-hand; and that the disparaging 
adjective frequently linked with ‘cheap’ 
is more properly associated with dear 
and pretentious.” THroporeE W. Kocn. 
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Staff Examinations 


Members of the staff and mes- 
sengers of the Free public library, 
Newark, N. J., were tested in a series 
of examinations last winter and spring. 
The following descriptjon of the 
method of conducting the examination 
and the results may be of interest. 

The examinations “were given, not 
only to test the assistants’ familiarity 
with their work and surroundings, but 
also and more particularly to quicken 
their interest in the library, the build- 
ing and the city; in other words, to 
lead them to become more alert to 
their duties and better acquainted with 
their work and their surroundings. 


About 200 questions bearing on the 
work of the library, financial, technical 
and statistical, on the classification and 
location of the books, on objects ot 
art, exhibits and meetings in the build- 
ing as well as in the city, and on local 
matters of general interest, were pre- 
pared by the librarian and the assistant 
librarian. From these a selection of 
sample questions was made and passed 
around to the staff in August, together 
with an outline of the plan of the pro- 
posed examinations. All the members 
of the staff had an opportunity to study 
these sample questions and to learn 
their answers. Some of these sample 
questions were later included in the 
actual examinations. 


Each examination consisted of 10 
questions, with the exception of the 
last, which was a review with 24 ques- 
tions. Sixteen examinations in all 
were held, two each month, alternating 
on Wednesdays and Thursdays. They 
were held in the morning, half an hour 
before the opening of the library. Fif- 
teen minutes’ time was given to answer 
the questions on the same sheets on 
which they were multigraphed, the an- 
swers being written in spaces provided 
for the purpose. After the 15 minutes 
had expired, each person received a set 
of the answers to the questions of the 
day, and took, in accordance with a 
schedule, the answers of one of her 











associates to correct. This method of 
correcting the papers was devised to 
give all a chance to learn the answers. 
To standardize the marking, the papers 
were then all turned over to one of the 
older members of the staff, Mr Morn- 
ingstern, who revised the marks and 
at the close of the series compiled the 
averages. 

The following 20 questions, taken 
from the review examination, are 
typical of all the questions asked: 

When was the library established? 

When was this building completed? 

How much did the building and land cost? 

How many volumes were lent for home use 
in I9QIO? , 

How many of these were lent from the main 
building? 

How does the library get its money and how 
much will it receive this year? 

What does the bronze over the front door 
represent, and who made it? A 

Where did the marble columns of the court 
come from? 

What is Keratol? 

What is the greatest English dictionary? 

Where is the Science museum and what does 
it contain? 

What is the Newark museum association and 
what property does it have? 

What is the pamphlet in the Economy series 
known as the Normal Course? 

As concerned with Newark, what is the 
“Sewer plan”? 

What and where is the Municipal library? 

What is “Everyman’s library”? 

What is “Punch” ? 

Where in Newark, outside of this library, 
would you send a person who wishes to see 
many genealogies? 

What is the regular meeting day of the li- 
brary trustees? 

What is a multigraph? 

Nearly the whole staff, 38, and 25 
messengers took most of the tests. In 
the staff group the average percentage 
attained was 73.6; of the whole num- 
ber, all but one received over 50 per 
cent, and 19 over 75. Of those who re- 
ceived over 75 per cent, 12 had been 
members of the staff over five years, 
and seven less than that time. 

As the messengers are nearly all 
young girls not very familiar with mat- 
ters financial, statistical and city 
affairs, their record was not so good. 
Of the 25, 13 received over 50 per cent 


and two over 75. j. 
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The Library and the School 


An interesting experiment in connec- 
tion with library work with schools was 
tried in St. Louis on October 23. This 
day was set aside by the principal of the 
Blow school in the Carondelet district, 
who has always shown enlightened in- 
terest in the work of the public library, 
as “Library Day.” The special exercises 
ot the day were held in connection with 
visits to the various rooms of the school 
by several children’s librarians, who had 
been invited through the neighboring 
Carondelet branch. In each room, after 
a cordial welcome from the teacher in 
charge, the visiting assistants told stories 
to the children, and an invitation was 
given to them to attend the regular story 
hours at the branch library. In the 
upper grades the visitors also talked 
about the library and its work, endeavor- 
ing to arouse interest not only in the use 
of this particular institution but in the 
reading of books in general. In several 
cases this effort was so successful that 
there was a spirited discussion among the 
children about books that they had read 
recently. Altogether the occasion was 
both pleasant and successful and it cannot 
be doubted that it has benefited both 
school and library. It is not intended to 
hold these library days in all the schools 
of the city, but only in those where it 
seems likely to be of special benefit 
owing to local conditions. AE = 


According to David McKay, book pub- 
lisher of Philadelphia, at the annual con- 
ference of book publishers in Chicago 
recently, “the speed with which the 
American people are traveling conspires 
to put the individual in an unfit state of 
mind to assimilate the works of a Dar- 
win, a Huxley or a Spencer.” Mr Mc- 
Kay observes that the only salvation for 
the reading masses is the public library. 
“In a well conducted library where the 
shelves are stacked with good books 
there is an institution which some day 
may retone the literary taste of the Amer- 
ican people.” 
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The Work of the Library Institute 


To the Editor of Pusiic LIBRARIES: 


The meetings of the A. L. A. insti- 
tute in New York last month impressed 
me with the usefulness of such a 
“court of appeals” in the association,— 
a body of men and women tested by 
long years of service, such as younger 
librarians look to for advice, and avail- 
able for thorough discussion of funda- 
mental questions often slighted at con- 
ferences and meetings of the council. 

Two defects were developed at the 
meetings: the number who could get 
to New York at that time was small; 
and among even these, several of the 
most prominent members found social 
dinners and receptions more interest- 
ing than the meetings of the institute. 
But the discussions of the “saving 
remnant” were most interesting, and 
if more time could have been given to 
each topic, valuable results might have 
been reached. 


It seemed to us then that something 
might be done to render such an ex- 
pert deliberative body useful in the A. 
L. A., and as a step toward such a de- 
sirable end I submit a few suggestions: 


In the second place, such a body 
ought, perhaps, to be self-perpetuating, 
but should not the whole A. L. A., or 
its council, have some part in the elec- 
tion of new members of the institute? 
The intent is, of course, not to allow 
the chance preferences of a conference 
where a local representation prepon- 
derates, outweigh the opinions of more 
experienced librarians in the selection 
of advisers; but is not the council as 
now constituted, representing the new 
and the old members in all sections 
and all classes of libraries, a better 
judge of the rising men and women of 
the profession than even the institute 
itself? Why not have the council 


every year nominate candidates for the 
institute among whom the latter body 
may select? This would give the new 
members a representative character. 
In the old days, discussions at the 
conferences, and at meetings of the 
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council, were often cut short by lack 
of time, leaving important questions 
unsettled from year to year. I pre- 
sume there will still be such instances, 
especially in council. Why not con- 
sider, and constitute, the institute as a 
standing committee of the association, 
to which the council could refer every 
year such important questions as it 
could not find time to thresh out thor- 
oughly? Then the president of the in- 
stitute could refer each topic to a com- 
petent committee to report at a stated 
time in writing. If this could be done, 
the investigations of the institute 
would be directed by the asscciation 
to important topics. 

But how get meetings of the insti- 
tute well enough attended to have such 
full discussions as would evolve some- 
thing like unanimity and give their de- 
cisions weight? It will always be dif- 
ficult to get a large number of mem- 
bers to spare time and money in 
journeys to places far from their 
homes. 

Why have any stated meetings of 
this body? Could not better results 
be gotten from correspondence? Some 
method might be devised of putting 
into print the reports of sub-commit- 
tees of the institute, to be sent out to 
all members for discussion by letter by 
those who had anything to say. Then 
another printed circular, embodying a 
definite digest of opinions (and argu- 
ments if differences of opinion de- 
veloped), might elicit a final vote of 
the institute, which, if accepted and 
promulgated by the council, could be 
considered to be the consensus of li- 
brary opinion. The expense of print- 
ing and postage might be justified by 
results. 

If not thus, then cannot someone 
else suggest some other way in which 
the institute could be vivified and 
utilized ? CHares C. SouLe. 

Boston, Nov. 7, IQII. 

[Those interested in this topic are in- 
vited to send in discussion of it. Pus- 
Lic Lrsraries will discuss it editorially 
soon. ] 
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Educational Publications for Libraries 


The United States bureau of educa- 
tion has recently issued a classified and 
annotated list of those of its publications 
which are now available for free dis- 
tribution, many of which have interest 
and value for librarians. Some of these 
publications relate directly to the profes- 
sion—for example, the Special report on 
public libraries in the United States, 
1876, of which a few copies can be sent 
out; the catalog of the A. L. A. library, 
1893, and the Statistics of public society, 
and school libraries in 1908. The series 
of Contributions to American educa- 
tional history, edited by Professor Her- 
bert B. Adams, of Johns Hopkins uni- 
versity, consisting of comprehensive 
histories of education. or higher educa- 
tion in various states of the Union, de- 
serves attention, and much general and 
special material is also offered which 
should be useful to all library patrons in- 
terested in educational subjects. Since 
the supply of many of these publications 
is limited, librarians are advised to make 
their selection early from the list, Bul- 
letin No. 464, which may be obtained on 
request from the Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation, Washington, D. C. 

Joun D. Wo cort, Librarian. 


U. S. Bureau of Education. 


How Books Are Made 


Editor of Pusric LIBRARIES: 

Some months ago there was published 
in Pustic Lipraries a note making ad- 
verse comment on The International 
biographical dictionary. From the pub- 
lishers I am in receipt of the announce- 
ment of a new edition. Under another 
cover, also from the publishers, I am in 
receipt of a circular letter offering to 
receive from me a biographical sketch 
for publication in the dictionary, pro- 
vided I send them “25 cents to cover 
cost of postage, etc.” 

What comment shall be made upon 
the value of a reference work, the ma- 
terial for which has been secured in 
this fashion? X. 
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Inexpensive Editions for Public 
Libraries 


Librarians of many of the smaller li-. 
braries find that the amount of fiction 
necessary to meet even a reasonable de- 
mand is a serious item of expense; and 
some of them think of the inexpensive 
editions that are advertised, as not suffi- 
ciently durable for library use. 

I have investigated the subject some- 
what and find that several houses are 
publishing the variety of choice litera- 
ture, including good popular fiction, in 
good, inexpensive forms with durable 
bindings. The works are issued in “li- 
braries” or “series.” Several of these 
series are given at the end of this article, 
but this list does not claim to be com- 
plete. Descriptive circulars are sent by 
the publishers upon request.. Titles can 
be selected from any or all of them and 
then purchased from one general book- 
seller. 

The list prices range from 15c to 75c 
a volume, but the bookseller gives a li- 
brary discount that varies according to 
the series. 

Everyman’s library, E. P. Dutton & Co., 
31 West Twenty-third street, New York. 

Burt home library, A. L. Burt & Co., 52- 
58 Duane street, New York, 

Popular copyrights, A. L. Burt & Co., 52- 
58 Duane street, New York. 

Astor series, T. Y. Crowell & Co., 426- 
428 West Broadway, New York. 

MacMillan standard library, Grosset & 
Dunlap, 518-534 West Twenty-sixth street, 
New York. 

Scribner Series of School Reading, Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons, 153-157 Fifth avenue, New 
York. 

Riverside literature series, Riverside 
school library, Houghton Mifflin & Co., 4 
Park street, Boston; 16 East Fortieth street, 
New York; 623-633 South Wabash avenue, 
Chicago. 

Macmillan pocket classics; Macmillan 
standard school library, Macmillan Co., 64- 
66 Fifth avenue, New York. 

AncE V. Miner, Librarian. 
Illinois State Normal university, 
Normal, II. 


January 3, 1912. 
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Reports of library meetings—There isa 
most satisfactory unanimity in the ver- 
dict regarding the interest and value of 
the various library meetings held within 
the past four months. One secretary in 
writing said: “All the old-timers said 
this was one of the best meetings they 
had attended in the state. When we 
went down there we felt somewhat 
gloomy because so many of the regular 
attendants had sent regrets, but the new- 
comers more than made up for the ab- 
sentees.” This is the verdict from many 
localities and in nearly every case it 
seemed to hinge on the number of new 
members present. Evidently the years 
of seed-sowing have not been spent in 
vain by those who have so long labored 
without always being hopeful of results. 





Printed catalog cards in Germany—The 
Royal library of Berlin has come to the 
point reached some time ago by Library 
of Congress in regard to doing biblio- 
graphic work for other libraries over and 
above what is needed for that institu- 





tion. According to a recent announce- 
ment, they have decided to issue printed 
catalog cards under restriction and un- 
der variable privileges. They will not 
reprint cards which have already been 
printed, but will distribute to libraries 
at a very low cost such cards as they 
are printing currently. 

For some time in co-operation with a 
number of other scholarly libraries of 
Prussia, they have carried on a co-op- 
erative scheme for printed catalog cards, 
but in order to receive these, the library 
had to agree beforehand that they would 
take all cards that were printed. This 
was not altogether satisfactory since the 
Royal library receives an enormous 
amount of material for which few other 
libraries care and their offer to distrib- 
ute was of comparatively little use. 

They also allowed the purchase of 
thesis cards without author entries. Now 
libraries may subscribe to such cards 
as they are allowed to choose from 
the proof sheets sent out to those 
asking for the latter to be sent to them. 
They may order by serial number or by 
title. The price fixed is lower than that 
charged for printed cards by the Library 
of Congress, but with the matter of 
transportation the final cost will be about 
the same for U. S. libraries. 

While this new plan will be of much 
value to European libraries, few outside 
the large university libraries in America 
will be interested in the scheme. It is of 
interest, however, as another mark of 
progress in the development of state aid 
to educational effort. 


The library habit—To one who has 
watched for any considerable length of 
time the development of modern library 
service in cities which had been with- 
out it previously there is material for 
study of the psychology of communities 
as it appears in the results achieved by 
the public library. 

A city to the south, where there has 
grown up a good, strong public library, 
with a number of branches, where some 
ten years ago there was only a proprie- 
tary library, is worthy of note. The 











public library system of that city is prob- 
ably not excelled in quality of work, in 
enthusiasm of the staff in general and in 
the results achieved in an educational 
way by the efforts which the library has 
put forth. Now it is an institution of 
power and importance in the city, and 
the politicians are reaching for it. The 
newspapers evidently are in the shadow 
of the political influence, declaring in 
chorus with it that there is sufficient local 
talent in the city to carry on the work 
of the library and that whatever is lack- 
ing might be supplied by the librarian 
himself. The situation speaks volumes 
as strongly as anything the library pos- 
sesses. 

Another city in the west, through its 
newspapers and its public citizens, 
speaks of the new library life that has 
come there under a recent reorganiza- 
tion as “a charm that begins with a view 
of the library building and is intensified 
when one steps within the inviting por- 
tal with its quiet reading rooms and ref- 
erence rooms. The stacks are open to 
all, with trained assistants who seem to 
regard it as a pleasure to bring forth the 
biggest and dustiest report or to dive for 
any little pearl one’s merest whim may 
indicate.” A notable utterance is that 
in which a note of warning is sounded 
to those interested in securing commis- 
sion form of government to see to it that 
nothing shall interfere with the present 
conduct of the library, and particularly 
with the retention of the librarian but 
recently come there, who has made such 
a splendid educational force of the li- 
brary. 

In still another city, which seemed to 
have been in the midst of a library cata- 
clysm but a very few years ago, where 
everybody from the mayor down to the 
street sweeper was determined there 
should be better library activities within 


the marble palace that had been named’ 


the “public library,” changes, good ones, 
were made, and then everyone settled 
back into a state of quietude, if not in- 
difference, as regarding the library con- 
ditions of the city. Fortunately, as is al- 
ways the case, the general level is higher 
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than it was before the upheaval, but the 
lack of interest, political or otherwise, 
attending the efforts of those in charge 
of the library leaves much to be desired. 

The remedy for these things lies with 
those éngaged in library work, even 
though it would seem that the burdens 
already laid on their shoulders are more 
than should be borne. An object lesson 
in the growth of power and outside in- 
fluence of the teaching profession is one 
that should be carefully studied by the 
librarian to the end that the lesson that 
the former teaches may not be lost in 
the struggle for better recognition of the 
library as an integral part of public edu- 
cation. 


The year in library circles—The past 
year in library affairs in the United 
States has not been one of extraordi- 
nary development, nor yet one in which 
any ground was lost in library progress. 
The most significant thing perhaps was 
the election of a woman as president of 
the American library association for the 
first time in its history. Another not- 
able instance that might be called a mark 
of progress, was the action taken by 
the authorities of Columbia university in 
bestowing educational rank on the li- 
brary staff, something which educational 
institutions have been slow to do in this 
country, though it is not an unusual thing 
in continental libraries. 

The movement for a national library 
for Canada has taken some form and the 
strong presentation of the needs has at- 
tracted attention to such a degree that 
undoubtedly the matter will progress to 
final accomplishment. 

Fire, disaster and death have worked 
their sad measures on the library pro- 
fession, but even in the calamities that 
have befallen, there is a light which 
comes from the hope of better things. 
The burning of the New York state 
library has brought home the sins of 
omission and commission of those 
charged with the responsibility of con- 
ditions in that library that would hardly 
be possible under any other circum- 
stances. The disaster that befell the 
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Harper memorial library of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago in the early spring of 
1911, will probably mark a more careful 
attention to details in library construc- 
tion than has been given in many in- 
stances heretofore. 

Death has claimed a number during the 
year who have contributed largely to li- 
brary development and whose passing 
leaves vacant their places in the work 
which may not be filled again so well. 
Among those whose lives have been con- 
tributions to library development may be 
counted Frederick M. Crunden, William 
E. Parker, Miss Irene Gibson, Miss Em- 
ma Helen Blair, Miss Zu Adams, Adolph 
L. Beck and Mrs Evelyn N. Lane. 

Among publications of the year may 
be mentioned the seventh edition of the 
Decimal Classification, which has been 
in preparation for more than 10 years 
past, and also the third edition of A. L. 
A. Subject-headings. 

The meeting of the A. L. A. in Cali- 
fornia after twenty years was an import- 
ant event, not any more perhaps in what 
the association took to California than 
the evidence presented to those who vis- 
ited that region for the first time of how 
much greater the country is than they 
had supposed, and how insignificant 
some of the things they considered im- 
portant proved themselves to be in com- 
parison with what California had to 
show, not only in material things, but in 
educational advantages and opportuni- 
ties. The proposed meeting in Canada 
next summer bids fair to be as notable 
in many ways as any meeting that has as 
yet been held. 

Year by year for the last 35 years, 
the meets and bounds of library work 
have grown greater and stronger and 
largely, it would seem, because of the 
tremendously fine start which was given 
by those who organized the association 
and held up its ideals and examples for 
the first 20 years, till the association 
gathered within itself numbers suffi- 
ciently large to dilute in a measure, any 
personal influence. That the result has 
been profitable is open to question. 


That it has been unavoidable can not be 
gainsaid, but nevertheless there rests 
with each and everyone engaged in li- 
brary extension a debt to be paid by ad- 
vancing the cause to a greater degree 
than he found it when he came into the 
field. 


The New List of Subject-Headings 


At last the long expected, much dis- 
cussed A. L. A. list of subject-headings 
has appeared and justifies the many 
claims for excellence which the forward- 
ers of the project have made for it in 
the years of waiting for its appearance. 
It is a large volume (ix-398 p.). The 
preface states that it was necessary to 
omit much material included in the orig- 
inal plan for this, the third edition, in 
order to keep the volume within reason- 
able limits. Certainly it would seem that 
any library considered “those from 100,- 
000 to 200,000 volumes,” would find, in 
this work, subject-headings of sufficient 
variety and interest to meet its needs. 

The arrangements of parallel columns 
of subject-headings and see also’s on 
one side and the refer from references 
on the other, should be a decided help in 
keeping catalog entries consistent, a 
thing that is not a universal practice. 
Subjects which have been named if not 
discovered, since the second edition was 
published are included, and these terms 
will reward the patient waiting of many 
catalogers, who have been anticipating 
help in their work from this quarter. 
The introduction to the volume is full 
of valuable information, and should be 
thoroughly mastered before attempting 
to use the Subject-headings. 

It will be interesting to hear the tech- 
nicians disagree when it comes to squar- 
ing the contents of the volume with the 
different opinions held by these eminent 
workers, but the names which have stood 
back of the Subject-headings from the 
first, certainly would seem to supply a 
definite court of last appeal. Gardner 
M. Jones, Dr G. E. Wire and Charles 
Ammi Cutter were the editors of the first 
List of subject headings and the commit- 
tee appointed by the Publishing board in 
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1906 and since to care for the present 
work, includes the names of G. M. 
Jones, Harriet B. Prescott, Margaret 
Mann, Linda M. Clatworthy, J. C. M. 
Hanson, Electra C. Doren, Alice B. 
Kroeger and Nina E. Browne. 

Esther Crawford, well known for her 
indefatigable attention to details, a very 
valuable quality in such a work as this, 
a cataloger and library worker of much 
experience in collecting data, collating 
many catalogs and catalog forms, acted 
as editor for more than two years. She 
resigned from the work in May, 1910 
and Mary J. Briggs, cataloger in the Buf- 
falo public library, carried the work to 
completion. Miss Briggs is eminently 
fitted by training and experience to 
complete the work so well begun by Miss 
Crawford. Altogether the work has 
been well done, the volume well printed, 
well bound and is well worth the price 
($2.50), which has been placed on it. 


Library Section in New York State 
Teachers’ Association 
Meeting at Albany 


The meeting of the Library section of 
the New York state teachers’ associa- 
tion, held in Albany, November 27-28, 
was a notably successful effort to bring 
together teachers and librarians. This 
section, which was organized less than 
a year ago and held its first meeting in 
Rochester last December, has won for 
itself a place, as was shown at the first 
general session of the association, where 
after, the usual addresses of welcome, 
the entire evening was given to the con- 
sideration of “The co-operation of 
school and library.” 

At this session, which was held in the 
Assembly chamber, Monday evening, 
Mrs H. L. Elmendorf, of Buffalo, presi- 
dent of the A. L. A., took for her sub- 
ject “School and library co-operation, 
a concrete example and a little theory” 
and gave a detailed and practical account 
of the successful attempt of the Buf- 
falo public library to put itself in touch 
with the schools. Dr William Byron 
Forbush, D. D., of Detroit, author of 
“The boy problem,” followed with a 
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spirited address on “Boys and books.” 
These addresses will be printed in full 
in the annual proceedings of the asso- 
ciation. Although it was after ten 
o’clock when James I. Wyer, librarian 
of the State library, rose to speak on 
“The new State library and its relation 
to schools and teachers,” he was listened 
to with the closest attention as he set 
forth the privileges which will be ac- 
corded to the teachers after the opening 
of the new library which is set for Oc- 
tober 1, 1912. He said in part: “The 
State library, as a part of the State de- 
partment of education and meaning to 
maintain vital relations with all educa- 
tional endeavor throughout the state may 
render an immense service. In New 
York state for example, it should mean 
that a thousand institutions for second- 
ary education, that five hundred regis- 
tered and accredited libraries may be in 
effect branches of the State library which 
stands ready to loan them books not in 
their own or in local libraries; or to send 
any one of them a traveling library com- 
posed of books selected, not by the State 
library, but by the school or the library 
sending for such a collection; these 50 
or 100 volumes to bear upon any sub- 
ject in or outside the course of study, 
or best to provide for cultural or recrea- 
tive reading wholly unconnected with 
the curriculum. The State library does 
not offer to do for you what can be 
as well or better done by your own 
school or public library, it is the, excep- 
tional, the supplemental service that we 
offer. There are some facts so funda- 
mental that every New York teacher 
should know them exactly and minutely. 

“You may turn further to the State li- 
brary for many other things. It may be 
one book or ten books loaned for two 
or four weeks, 50 or 100 books 
loaned for six months. It may be our 
opinion as to the best dictionary, ency- 
clopedia or atlas to buy with $5 or $10 
or $30. A list of books on Nature 
study, New York history or geography 
—a list of references on questions for 
debate. What state publications are of 
value to schools? What are the best 
graded lists of children’s books? How 
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shall we arrange and care for our school 
library? These citations sufficiently in- 
dicate the nature and scope of the help 
which the State library is ready to give 
to teachers.” 

At the meeting of the Library section, 
held Tuesday morning, there was an 
audience of over 200, for the most part 
teachers, with only here and there a 
librarian. Miss Mary E. Hall, librarian 
of the Girls’ high school, Brooklyn, pre- 
sided. 

Miss Clara W. Hunt, director of the 
children’s work in the Brooklyn public 
library, opened the meeting with a paper 
on “Arousing a love for the great child- 
ren’s classics.” It is impossible in a 
brief abstract to reproduce the charm 
and skill with which Miss Hunt treated 
this somewhat hackneyed topic, but she 
said in part: 

“T have 20 minutes allotted me in 
which to express my belief in the mis- 
takenness of two prevalent ideas; one, 
that grimy-handed boys with a taste for 
pirates and Indians and girls who revel 
in sentiment and pretty clothes do not 
love the great children’s books which 
people of literary taste admire; the 
other, that the current juvenile book, 
being ‘Of no particular harm’ might as 
well be read as the classic. 

“T have reason to believe that in 
Greater New York where practically 
every child has access to public or school 
libraries, the sale of books of vicious in- 
tent has been decidedly curtailed. More 
than one New York principal has testi- 
fied that nowadays he rarely sees the 
yellow cover, once so common because 
his children, being supplied with inter- 
esting, decent books, are not tempted 
with the bad as pupils were a dozen 
years ago. But from the steady stream 
of mediocre juveniles coming from the 
press, we face another evil to our 
children whose minds are being diluted 
by this stream to one part efficiency, to 
nine parts mental laziness, weak power 
of appreciation, narrowness of intellect, 
poverty of imagination, ignorance of 
literary illusion, lack of taste, of vocab- 
ulary, of appreciation of real wit and of 


capacity of enjoying the best books of 
the adult world. In these mediocre 
books the hero is always rewarded in a 
very substantial manner, and frequently 
it is luck rather than pluck which brings 
the reward. The youths are so brilliant 
and noble compared with their dull and 
faulty elders! But when our greatest 
men wrote their delightfullest for the 
children, it was far from their purpose 
to craftily conceal a moral, they only 
stopped to play with the children whom 
they loved and loving the great things 
themselves, they made the children love 
them too.. Most older people are too 
wise to allow children to do just as they 
like in other things, but when it comes 
to books, many of them object to in- 
terference with the ‘Spontaneous choice 
of the child.’ The spontaneous liking of 
a child who has tumbled around in a 
good library since babyhood is enough to 
prove that the unspoiled taste of a child 
is for good literature and it is our busi- 
ness to try to restore this taste. There 
is indeed a wonderful likeness between 
the mind of the truly great and the po- 
etic instinct of childhood, and if we take 
care to choose the objective literature, 
the literature of action and vivid pic- 
turesqueness, not the subjective and re- 
flective type of writing, and if we begin 
early enough, we may be sure of the ap- 
peal to the children of such works as 
shall be ‘Enrichers of the fancy, strength- 
eners of virtue, a withdrawing from all 
selfish and mercenary thoughts.’ 

“How librarians envy teachers their 
power of influencing the reading of 
children! Their. most casual remark 
about a story will start a ‘Run’ upon that 
book in a library. What we love our- 
selves we somehow or other manage to 
make our children love. And knowing 
how, in our own lives, some chance word 
or act of a well-loved teacher has been 
remembered long after the facts of his 
textbooks have been covered with the 
dust of forgetfulness, shall we not de- 
termine that our influence shall always 
be directed toward substituting for the 
books owning to the merely negative 
merit of being ‘Of no particular harm’ 

















those which have the positive quality of 
being ‘Of some particular good!” 

The informal address by Miss Anna 
C. Tyler, of the New York City library, 
on “ ‘T he transition period in a girl’s read- 
ing’ was most suggestive. Miss Tyler 
claims that boys at the transition stage, 
from 12 to 14, are easier to manage than 
girls of the same age, because their in- 
terests are simpler and wider, girls are 
less sincere. If you ask a girl for her 


favorite author, she will be likely to say 


Shakespeare. There is the problem of 
the girls’ gang as well as the boys’ gang; 
a librarian once asked a group of girls 
what they would like to do; to her sur- 
prise they said that they would like to 
go down stairs to dance, and then she 
realized that girls of that class have no 
respectable place to go tor recreation, 
except the nickle show, and to the 
library. Miss Tyler urged that every 
library in a city should have a room with 
a piano where the girls may play, and 
added that if the librarian could win the 
confidence and admiration of the girls, 
she would find that a starved imagina- 
tion is at the bottom of most silliness. 
Last year, in a club in the middle part 
of the city, where sensation is demanded, 
the girls read De Monvel’s Joan of Arc, 
from that they went on to Bangs’ Jeanne 
d’Arc and finished with reading aloud 
Percy McKaye’s play. In another club 
on the lower side of the city, they are 
reading aloud some plays of Shakes- 
peare, Everyman, and certain great 
stories from the Bible. In the Bohemian 
section there is a Dickens club, where 
the girls intersperse the stories with 
plays; in other sections there are poetry 
clubs and a club where stories of the 
great operas are told. In all these clubs, 
the dominant thought is to give the girls 
the thing they crave in the best form. 
Miss Addie R. Hatfield, of the 
Oneonta State normal school, said that 
it had been her good fortune to be lo- 
cated in places where the library was 
alive to its opportunities for supplement- 
ing the work of the schools; she men- 
tioned the Utica public library where a 
room specially set apart for the use of 
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teachers was used most effectively for 
classes in history from the graded 
schools. A review of the history of the 
American revolution was cleverly ar- 
ranged by means of picture bulletins 
placed chronologically around the room, 
while on the tables were books on the 
subject, and a study period planned for 
45 minutes, lasted two hours and a half 
because of the enthusiasm of the pupils. 
She spoke of the talks by librarians and 
others to boys of a certain grade 
throughout the city, which were given in 
this room, and of the close co-operation 
of the teachers and the librarians which 
made them a great sucecss. In closing 
she emphasized the fact that the place 
where teachers and librarians can most 
effectively combine is along the line of 
supplementary reading, now required in 
almost all schools, by which the children 
are lured through the door into the great 
wonder house of books. 

Additional topics for discussion were: 
Ways of reaching children who do not 
like to read; Effect of the moving pic- 
ture show on children’s reading; How 
can we counteract the influence of the 
comic supplement; Stepping stones for 
the boy with the nickle library habit; 
Books for little children—picture books; 
Encouraging the ownership of books. 

At this meeting the following resolu- 
tion was passed and referred to the 
Committee on Resolutions of the asso- 
ciation : 

Resolved, That in the growth and de- 
velopment of school libraries in the State of 
New York and the extension of the privi- 
leges thereof, the need of direct advice and 
assistance in the field has become apparent. 
Such assistance can be most satisfactorily 
provided by tke State education depart- 
ment, This association therefore respect- 
fully suggests to the commissioner of edu- 
cation that he appoint one or more visitors 
or inspectors for this work. 

This resolution was presented later at 
the general session of the association and 
passed. 

F. K. Walter, director of the New 
York State library school, was elected 
president of the section, and Miss Addie 
E. Hatfield, of the Oneonta Normal 
school, secretary. 
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The exhibit at the meeting of the 
library section was pronounced one of 
the best ever displayed. More than 1,000 
people examined it and no less than 
5,000 lists and leaflets of library infor- 
mation were given away. This exhibit 
will be kept at Albany and with material 
added to’ it from time to time, it will be 
loaned to teachers’ meetings and library 
institutes as well as forming the basis 
for annual exhibits at future meetings. 


The scope of the exhibit covered state 
aids in school work, government publi- 
cations useful in school work, what li- 
braries are doing for the schools, library 
aids for normal and elementary schools, 
helps in high school work, helps in care 
of school libraries, teachers’ professional 
library, Christmas book exhibits and 
books for children. 

In addition there was a large table 
containing material gathered from a 
large number of libraries as well as lists 
prepared by Frances Jenkins Olcott at 
the request of Professor Bristol, presi- 
dent of the association, and Miss Hall, 
president of the Library section, and 
Inexpensive library aids in school 
work, a selected list by Esther M. 
Davis. 


Interesting Things in Print 


A supplement to the “Guide in the use 
of reference books” covering the years 
1909-1910 has been issued. The supple- 
ment was prepared by Isadore Gilbert 
Mudge. 


“The list of materials obtainable free, 
or at small expense, relating to library 
and special movements,” compiled by 
Ono Mary Imhoff, has been issued by 
League of library commissions, in a 
pamphlet of 14 pages. 


“The librarian at play” is the title 
chosen by the inimitable Edward Lester 
Pearson for his new volume of library 
discussions. Interest gauge, A library 
meet, Their just reward, Mulch and 
others will interest those who know that 
of which he speaks. 


The Journal of the American Public 
Health Association, November, 1911, 
1:4, contains an article entitled “Experi- 
ments in book disinfection,’ by L. B. 
Nice, to which is appended a bibliog- 
raphy of 12 items. 

A list of books on the history of 
science possessed by the John Crerar li- 
brary, has been prepared by A. G. S. 
Josephson, head cataloger of that library. 
It forms a volume of over 300 pages ar- 
ranged from the catalog entries in the 
John Crerar library and is supplied with 
an index of nearly 30 pages. 


Omaha public library has issued a list 
of medical books and periodicals in that 
institution. The Omaha-Douglas County 
medical society contributes annually a 
sum of money to cover the cost of the 
medical periodicals on file and the library 
has also been the recipient of gifts, books 
and periodicals from the Medical so- 
ciety in the city. 

The department of pedagogy of the 
Kansas State normal school has pre- 
pared a teachers’ practical library under 
the name of “Five feet of pedagogy for 
teachers.” Some 50 titles under seven 
divisions of pedagogy are included. A 
list of school-library aids prepared for 
the meeting of the Kansas State teach- 
er’s association, has also been issued by 
the library of the normal school. 


In a recent number of the Public Led- 
ger of Philadelphia, Mr John Thomson, 
librarian of the Philadelphia library, 
paid his respects to Lord Roseberry, con- 
cerning his recent criticisn. of what he 
was pleased to term “dead libraries.” 
Mr Thomson furnishes a column every 
Monday morning to the Ledger, on some 
phase of library extension or bibliog- 
raphy of general interest, not only to 
librarians, and book people, but to the 
public in general. 

The Chicago public library has issued 
a check list of books and pamphlets on 
municipal government found in the pub- 
lic libraries of Chicago. This list was 
issued in connection with the Interna- 
tional Municipal Congress and Exposi- 
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tion, held in Chicago, September 30, 
1911. It is a pamphlet of 44 pages, cov- 
ering many subjects in a long table of 
contents; charters, ordinances, control, 
election, municipal ownership, taxation, 
smoke prevention, building inspection 
and regulations, education, etc., are all 
well covered. 


Within the last few weeks Cedric Chi- 
vers has been awarded the Grand Prix 


in London and also at the Turin exhi-- 


bition. Among the awards previously 
made to Mr Chivers are the following: 
Gold Medal, St. Louis, 1904; Diplome 
d’Honneur Liege, 1905; Grand Prix Mi- 
lan, 1906, and Grand Prix London, 1908. 

A special feature in the exhibitions 
both in London and Turin were Mr 
Chivers’ analyses of modern papers and 
leathers and their proper treatment for 
effective library binding. 


The pamphlet called “Vermont Li- 
brary Pons Fractus” is a most interest- 
ing study of what one Vermont library 
has done to make its environment kindly, 
intelligent and prosperous. The library 
commission of Vermont has nearly 15,- 
000 copies for distribution. It is a 
pamphlet of 52 pages and is very hand- 
somely printed, though there may be 
for some a deterrent principle in the color 
of the cover, but once past that, the in- 
side is full of good things for library 
workers. It is pleasant to know that 
such a work exists and that such a spirit 
prevails, 


““Notes on the library of Harvard,” 
compiled by A. C. Potter and E. H. 
Wells, comprises Number 60 of the 
bibliographical contributions of Library 
of Harvard university, edited by W. C. 
Lane. Some of the headings will show 
the interest of the pamphlet and what 
the library of Harvard comprises; Sum- 
mary of the number of volumes; classi- 
fications ; special collections; special ref- 
erence libraries; list of book-funds and 
chronology of the libraries are some of 
the topics which are most interestingly 
discussed. 


The New York School of Philan- 
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thropy library has just issued Library 
Bulletin No. 2 on Vocational guidance. 
The bibliography is devoted in the main 
to industrial education connected with 
elementary schools, preparatory trade 
schools and evening continuation schools 
—courses in trade training designed for 
pupils from 14 to 18 years of age. The 
bulletin will enable the reader to find 
out for himself the results of vocational 
school experirnents, in which there is just 
now such manifest interest. All refer- 
ences are carefully selected and an- 
notated, The references are to pub- 
lications of the last three years, 
and are therefore up to date. These 
bulletins are sent free to all who 
are interested in social work, provided a 
request is sent to the School of Philan- 
thropy library, 105 East 22d street, New 
York city. The next bulletin, a survey 
of the best books for 1911 on social sub- 
jects, will appear January 1, 1911. There 
will be no bibliographical bulletin for 
December. 


The magazine of the Newark free 
public library is not the usual library 
bulletin, but is a Newark magazine as 
well as a library magazine under the 
name of the Newarker. The publica- 
tion is designed on the part of the 
Newark library authorities to extend 
the usefulness and the use of the 
library among the business men of 
that manufacturing city. It will also 
serve to show the manufacturers how 
they may be of service to the library 
and to the work it is doing. 

John C. Dana is chief in charge of 
the publication, and it is needless to 
say that it is a sightly publication, 
typographically and to the point, in 
what it has to offer. The first number 
shows an outlined map of Newark and 
its environments, relations to the har- 
bors, rivers and seaboard connections. 
The contents set forth the power of 
the library to be useful to the manu- 
facturer and the resources of New Jer- 
sey and Newark together with lists 
of books and periodicals for use of the 
workers of the community. 
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Library Meetings 
Chicago—The Chicago library club 


held its regular meeting Thursday even- 
ing, December 14, at the Chicago public 


library. 
Mrs James F. Porter read a paper on 
“Children’s reading,” presenting the 


subject from the mother’s point of view. 
Mrs Porter thinks that a child’s reading 
may be too closely supervised, and she 
recalled the charming picture of Mary 
Lamb, in her childhood, browsing at will 
in her father’s library. But under pres- 
ent day conditions, with our floods of 
“literature,” Mrs Porter grants that this 
method will have to be accepted with 
reservations—the library must be selec- 
ted. It will not consist entirely of 
“children’s reading,” it will be the place 
for first meeting those friends of ma- 
turer years, but it will contain the fairy 
tales, the nature study stories, the heroic 
myths and legends of all time, and the 
fiction that is true and wholesome. 


HarriE Epna Brooke, Secretary. 


Colorado—The meeting of the Colo- 
rado library association was held in the 
Public library of Denver on Monday, 
November 27. The association had met 
heretofore as a section of the Colorado 
teachers’ association. It had come to 
be the feeling of the library workers of 
Colorado, however, that the meetings of 
librarians should be at a time and place 
where they would not be overshadowed 
by the larger associations and when the 
occasion would be more profitable to 
their own interests. One of the first 
things done, therefore, at the meeting in 
November, was to pass a resolution with- 
drawing from the Teachers’ association. 
Another resolution stated that the Li- 
brary association was heartily in accord 
with the object of the teachers’ meeting 
and stood ready and willing to co-op- 
erate in any way desirable. It is be- 
lieved that the Library association can 
be enlarged and carried on to better ad- 
vantage as an independent body, as 
there are now enough librarians in the 
state to warrant such an association. 

The meeting was conducted with 
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Lucy W. Baker, librarian of the Public 
library of Colorado Springs, in the chair. 
There were over 70 persons present, and 
the interest in the papers and discussions 
was most encouraging. Chalmers Had- 
ley, librarian of the Public library of 
Denver, presented a paper on “State li- 
brary associations.” Mr, Hadley, as a 
former secretary of a library commission 
and secretary of the A. L. A., was well 
prepared to present valuable suggestions, 
and ideas that ought to result in good 
to the new library association (See pages 
1-4). Charlotte A. Baker, librarian of 
Agricultural college at Fort Collins, 
gave an interesting and valuable talk on 
“Popular public documents,” illustrating 
her talk by numerous examples of what 
a small library would find helpful in its 
work. “Popular fiction—Where to draw 
the line,” was presented by Miss Reese, 
assistant librarian of Denver. Miss 
Reese was clear cut and concise in her 
conclusions, and her talk was thoroughly 
enjoyed. 

After the afternoon session, time was 
spent in a round table with various ques- 
tions connected with library. Teaching 
the people to use the catalog was intro- 
duced with good suggestions by Miss 
Foster, of the State university library of 
Boulder. She believes that systematic 
methods in informing the public should 
be adopted as part of the work of every 
library. 

Albert F. Carter, of the State normal 
school at Greeley, presented arguments 
for making the library organization of 
more benefit to the libraries of the state. 
He suggested that the association meet 
oftener, either semi-annually or quar- 
terly, and owing to a large state with a 
small population, he suggested that the 
meetings be held in different parts of 
the state, and that a st--ng effort should 
be made to pay the pense of the li- 
brarians attending the meetings. Among 
other suggestions was the rollcall giving 
the address and position of each person 
present, so that every. one may know 
who’s who. The publication of a news 
bulletin, and an effort to interest library 
trustees in the meetings, to have them 














attend and particularly to send librarians 
to the meetings at the expense of the 
library. 

H. E. Ritchie, of the Denver public 
library, spoke of the present condition 
of the state library affairs, and suggested 
new legislation for consolidating the 
duties of some or all of the several state 
boards and officials having to do with 
library affairs, also co-operative effort 
on the part of the library association, 
and these boards to obtain more ade- 
quate and financial support for libraries. 

A committee consisting of representa- 
tives of the state association was ap- 
pointed to act in connection with the 
State traveling library commission, the 
ex-officio state-librarian, who is also 
state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion in Colorado, as a state board of li- 
brary aid. 

The following officers, who also con- 
stitute the executive committee, were 
elected for the coming year: President, 
Charlotte A. Baker, librarian State Ag- 
ricultural college, Fort Collins; vice- 
president, Mary L. Strang, librarian, 
McClelland library, Pueblo; secretary, 
H. E. Ritchie of the Public library staff, 
Denver. 

The Executive committee was instruc- 
ted to revise the constitution, and also 
report on a plan of co-operation and af- 
filiation with A. L. A. Plans for the 
next meeting were also referred to the 
Executive board. A social evening where 
an enjoyable dinner was served to about 
40 guests closed the meeting. 

HeErsertT E. Ritcuie, Secretary. 

Connecticut—The Fall meeting of the 
Connecticut library association, post- 
poned to December, was held in the new 
building of the New Haven free public 
library on Thursday, December 7, 1911. 

Mr Latham called the meeting to or- 
der and after a short business session, 
Samuel R. Avis, president of the Board 
of trustees of the New Haven free pub- 
lic library was introduced. 

Mr Avis welcomed the meeting to 
the library, spoke of the change in the 
character and the amount of reading 
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matter available during the past fifty 
years, from the time when the Sunday 
school and home book-case represented 
the possibilities to the time of buildings 
like the one where the meeting was be- 
ing held. 

W. K. Stetson, the librarian, contin- 
ued by telling something of the history 
of the library, which this year celebrates 
its twenty-fifth anniversary in its new 
building. 

The building, the gift of Mrs Mary E. 
Ives, is of a modified colonial type, 
planned to harmonize with the surround- 
ing buildings, the key-note for which is 
set by the beautiful old church on the 
green opposite. 

A motion of Mr Stetson’s expressing 
the association’s feeling of the loss sus- 
tained in the death of Henry M. Whit- 
ney and directing the secretary to con- 
vey to his widow an expression of its 
sorrow and sympathy, was passed. 

Mr Keogh told of the new undergrad- 
uate society of Yale, the Elizabethean 
club, formed from the student body, the 
faculty, and a few honorary members. It 
is a literary society—not secret—and its 
club house, opened the night before, will 
house a most important library on the 
Tudor and Stuart drama. It will have 
the Huth collection of Shakespeare 
folios and quartos, many items from the 
Hoe sale of last spring, and is note- 
worthy in its first translations from the 
classics, its moralities and interludes, and 
early drama, in addition to other 
Shakespearean treasures than those from 
the Huth collection. A collection of 
these unique or rare old books were dis- 
played for the association in the Yale 
library. 

The principal speaker of the morning, 
Dr S Dana Hubbard of the Board of 
health of New York City, repeated, with 
some changes, his talk on “Book infec- 
tion and disinfection,’ which he gave 
at the New York library association 
meeting in September. Great interest 
was displayed in the model disinfecting 
apparatus which was explained and op- 
erated for our benefit. 

After an interval giving opportunity 
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to inspect the spacious new building in 
which the meeting was held, the aiter- 
noon session was called to order. 

For the benefit of those not present in 
the morning, the A. L. A. communica- 
tion on closer relations was re-read. The 
need for this action of the A. L. A. was 
made apparent by Mr Goddard, who 
came to tell something of the conference 
in Pasadena. To see to what proportion 
of his audience the tale was altogether 
new, he asked how many had ever at- 
tended an A. L. A. conference and found 
that but 14 out of the more than 100 
present had had that pleasure. Perhaps 
a closer relation might change this pro- 
portion somewhat. 

Mr Goddard first told what the A. L. 
A. really meant; how by the bringing 
together of forces (librarians) each 
working in his own way and each puz- 
zling over the same problem with no 
help from the others, some uniformity 
and system, and above all co-operation, 
were evolved. He illustrated this by 
showing how much, in the New Haven 
library building and its contents and 
uses, was the result of the professional 
development and accumulated experience 
made available by the A. L. A. The 
coverging streams bound for Pasadena 
to be charged anew from the A. L. A. 
batteries joined forces at Albany and 
there began the personal contract and 
exchange of questions and experiences 
which form so large a part of the charg- 
ing process. At Detroit in the tunnel 
and at Chicago, where the A. L. A. train 
started, in the changes in the Public li- 
brary, could be seen changes also large 
and probably also unnoticed by those on 
the spot. Through Kansas with its level 
plains, so like life in the library, they 
went; to Albuquerque where they met 
first the western conglomerate of popu- 
lation; to the Pueblo cities with their 
old, old life and surroundings; to the 
Grand Canon of the Arizona which some 
irreverent souls did think of as a fine 
place for a few tons of the worthless 
old books, until their feelings were 
changed by the burro trip down its sides; 
and finally to Pasadena where they had 
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a whole hour to settle and take breath 
before the first session. The delightful 
account made all wish they had been on 
the trip in spite of the usual slight hotel 
mixup at the end so familiar to those 
who had been to other conferences. 


In a brief wait for the next speaker, 
Mr Cowing of the New Haven library, 
read some delightful letters from the 
High school students, asking for an in- 
termediate room between children’s 
room and adult department, the need for 
which has been felt by librarians and 
which has been tried by a few. There 
was not time for a discussion of the 
subject as on the appearance of Mr. 
Wyche, the organizer and president of 
the Story Tellers League, only children 
and stories could be thought of. 


Mr. Wyche’s delightful talk on “How 
to tell a story,” freely illustrated with a 
wealth of good stories, it is impossible 
to reproduce. He dwelt especially on 
the story teller’s being steeped himself 
in his story; having clear pictures in his 
own mind of what he wishes his audience 
to see, holding to them firmly if he tells 
to a lack of vision, and trusting to the 
dynamic of feeling to carry them to his 
audience. He emphasized the fact that 
story-telling is a creative process depend- 
ing on the fundamentals of imagery and 
emotion, he cautioned against the fear 
of repetition quoting that “a hote-cake he 
ain’ cooked twel he’s turned over a 
couple of times,” and urged the telling 
of the great stories, Ulysses, the Norse 
myths, etc., saying that the great stories 
stand like great suns, if you have the 
sun you will have the satelites. He ended 
with a strong plea for more story-telling, 
in home and school and everywhere, for 
the sake of the tellers as well as the 
hearers; for literature, like love, is some- 
thing that one loses if one keeps it. 

The meeting was sent home happy by 
the pleasure of listening to his telling 
of Mammie Bammie Big Money. 

Indiana—The Indiana library trustees’ 
association held its third annual meeting 
in Indianapolis, November 8. There 
were two joint meetings with the In- 

















diana library association, and one sep- 
arate meeting of the trustees. President 
Carter of Danville presided. The pro- 
gram for the afternoon joint meeting 
consisted of a round-table discussion on 
rural extension, conducted by Miss 
Jayne of Alexandria, and another on 
children’s work by Miss Swezey, East 
Chicago. The address on Wednesday 
afternoon was delivered by George B. 
Utley, secretary of the A. L. A. on 
“Functions of a library trustee.” The 
meeting was presided over by Father 
Jansen, president of the library board at 
Gary. 

A lively discussion followed Mr Ut- 
ley’s paper. Mrs B. E. Fifield of Whit- 
ing, urged that delegates be sent to the 
meetings and that their expenses be 
paid, and that every board in the state 
should be represented by a delegate, 
from the board, or by the librarian, Mrs 
A. D. Moffett of Elwood, advocated a 
weekly half-day off, with two weeks’ 
vacation in the summer season. 

W. K. Stewart of Indianapolis, spoke 
of the ruinous policy to book stores of 
libraries getting bids on all book or- 
ders. A. S. Hathway, Terre Haute, 
spoke of the cost of janitor service and 
said that women in this work received 
less than men. On many phases of li- 
brary administration, there was much 
informal discussion. 

On Thursday morning Adelaide S. 
Baylor, assistant to the State superinten- 
dent of public instruction, addressed the 
meeting on the “Comparative value to 
the community of the librarian and the 
teacher,” laying great stress upon the 
fact that their value is not competitive, 
but co-operative. 

The following officers were elected: 

President, Mrs A. D. Moffett; vice- 
president, Charles Eckhart; secretary, 
Miss Adah E. Bush; treasurer, F. L. 
Cooper; Executive officers, H. Milan, 
Rev Thomas Jansen, Arthur S, Hath- 
way. 

Provision was made for the appoint- 
ment of a committee of three to act with 
the similar committee from the library 
of association to report on the qualifi- 
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cations of librarians. The question of 
paying the expenses of librarians and 
trustees to the state meetings was re- 
ferred to the committee on legislation to 
be reported upon in the meeting of 1912. 

The registration showed over 30 trus- 
tees in attendance, with 20 libraries rep- 
resented, and a good balance in the 
treasury. 

The meeting was fine in spirit, educa- 
tive, inspiring and encouraging in its 
promise of the vigorous and progressive 
organization. 

Hester ALvERSON MOoFFETT, 

Iowa—The Library club of Iowa City 
began its sixth year of study on October 
3, 1911, with a total enrollment of 15 
members. 

The officers for the year are: Presi- 
dent, M. G. Wyer; vice-president, Nina 
Shaffer ; secretary-treasurer, Hazel Hay- 
ward. 

The club will continue the study of 
book-making, taking up the methods of 
printing from mediaeval times and the 
work of Gutenberg and Aldus down to 
modern English and American printing. 

Long Island—The December meeting 
of the Long Island library club was held 
Thursday afternoon, December 7, at the 
Carroll Park branch of the Brooklyn 
public library, about 100 being present. 

The program, “Recent library develop- 
ments in New York City,” -was taken up 
with President Charles H. Brown, in the 
chair. A short business session was held 
prior to the beginning of the regular 
program, at which Herbert W. Fison was 
elected secretary in the place of Miss 
Fannie Sheldon, who resigned that office. 
The secretary reported to the club the 
proceedings of the executive committee. 
A report of “Brooklyn day” and the 
club’s activities in entertaining the New 
York state library association during its 
fall meeting in New York City, was pre- 
sented. 

The program was then taken up in the 
following order: 

1) Library progress in the Queensborough 
public library. Jessie F. Hume. 
2) The deposit station system of the 


Brooklyn public library. Bessie 
Lockwood. 
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3) The Pratt Institute school of library the Vocational Bureau, Boston. He said 


science. Edward F. Stevens. 

4) The New York public library library- 
school, Mary W. Plummer. 

5) Reorganization of the New York pub- 
lic library. H. M. Lydenberg. 

6) The Library of the New York school 
of philanthropy. Frederick W. 
Jenkins. 

HeErzBert W. Fison, Secretary. 


Massachusetts—A meeting of the 
Massachusetts library club was held in 
New Bedford on October 21 in the new 
public library building with about 100 
people in attendance. Charles Belden, 
state librarian of Massachusetts pre- 
sided. In the business meeting import- 
ant changes were made in the constitu- 
tion. 


A committee appointed by the execu- - 


tive board presented resolutions to Drew 
B. Hall, retiring secretary of the club, 
which read in part as follows: 

In behalf of the club we beg to express to 
you our gratitude for your unwearied in- 
dustry and efficiency in the performance of 
the many engrossing duties incident to your 
position. Incoming presidents, in particu- 
lar, have found much comfort and advant- 
age from the fact that the secretary was a 
veteran officer, familiar with precedent and 
procedure. Pray accept through us the 
hearty thanks of the club for your faithful 
serv.ce, 

Mr Heald of the Harvard college li- 
brary outlined the plan by which Har- 
vard library proposed to print on cards 
a large portion of the titles contained 
in its catalog. Any librarian who desires 
further information may obtain it by 
writing to Harvard college library for 
circulars on the subject. 

The main feature of the program was 
a long and interesting paper on “Lit- 
erature of the whaling industry” by 
George H. Tripp of the New Bedford 
public library. Many stories and inci- 
dents connected with voyages of whale- 
men as gleaned from the special collec- 
tion of books on whaling in the New 
Bedford library were given. A list of 


the important books referring specifically 
to whale fishing was discussed. 

The afternoon session was confined 
to a paper on “How the librarian can 
assist in vocational guidance and train- 
ing” by Meyer Bloomfield, director of 


the library should have a complete set of 
catalogs of all the training schools and 
these should be classified so as to show 
quickly just where the proper trajning 
can be secured and on what terms. There 
should be shelves devoted to the best 
literature dealing with occupations. 
There should be the fullest reports, in- 
surance and labor studies dealing with 
occupational diseases. One great func- 
tion of the library is to popularize this 
technical knowledge for the worker in 
the various dangerous trades. 

Mr Bloomfield mentioned two books 
especially that might well be recom- 
mended as being particularly valuable. 
“The problem of vocational education,” 
by Dr D. S. Snedden, and “Beginnings 
in industrial education,” by Prof Paul 
H. Hanus, 


North Carolina—The North Carolina li- 
brary association held its seventh annual 
meeting, November 22-23, in the Pub- 
lic library of Durham. An unusually 
large number of librarians were in attend- 
ance, and the meeting was one of the 
most successful ever held. 

The association was welcomed by J. S. 
Hill, of the Durham library board, and 
Gen. Julian S. Carr added a few words 
of kindly welcome. The principal ad- 
dress of the afternoon was by Dr Louis 
R, Wilson, librarian of the University 
of North Carolina, on the development of 
libraries in North Carolina. He in- 
cluded every phase of the library move- 
ment in the state, and told many inter- 
esting facts regarding the progress of 
the work. 

At the evening session, Mayor W. J. 
Brodgen extended the hospitality of the 
city to the visitors. State-librarian 
Miles O. Sherrill responded in behalf of 
the association. He was followed by 
J. P. Breedlove, librarian of Trinity col- 
lege, who, in the president’s annual ad- 
dress, told of “A service our libraries 
may render.” He laid emphasis on the 
industrial function of libraries, and on 
inter-library loans. Prof. E. C. Brooks, 


.of Trinity college, then delivered a most 


enjoyable address on “The tyranny of the 




















written word.” The meeting adjourned 
and an informal reception followed. 

On Thursday morning, Miss Palmer 
of Charlotte opened the discussion on 
problems of public libraries, and was fol- 
lowed by -Mrs Griggs of Durham. Miss 
Petty, librarian of the State normal and 
industrial college, took up the discussion 
of college library problems. Miss Heims 
told of the problems of the library of 
Wake Forest college, and Mary Shannon 
Smith gave a very helpful talk on the re- 
lations of the faculty to the college li- 
brary. Mr Breedlove then spoke briefly 
of the problems of the Trinity college li- 
brary. Miss Rosenthal of Raleigh dis- 
cussed the problems of a town without a 
library. Mrs Williamson, librarian of the 
College of agriculture and mechanic arts, 
made a plea for libraries and the use of 
books. After a general discussion of 
problems, Miss Leatherman, secretary of 
the North Carolina library commission, 
read an excellent paper on “Helps for 
librarians,’ and presented the subject so 
effectively that the problems did not seem 
quite so overwhelming. Miss Jones, li- 
brarian of Meredith college, told of other 
helps for librarians. 

The afternoon session was taken up 
with, reports of committees, and routine 
business. The following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: President, 
J. P. Breedlove; first vice-president, John 
Sprunt Hill; second vice-president, Jen- 
nie Coffin; treasurer, Bertha Rosenthal ; 
secretary, Mary B. Palmer. 

The association voted in favor of affilia- 
tion of the state associations with the 
A. L. A, 

At the close of the session, the libra- 
rians paid a visit to the library of Trinity 
college where they were cordially wel- 
comed and enjoyed a delightful reception. 
Later, automobiles were taken and the 
visitors were shown some of the sights 
of this progressive city. 

The last session was devoted to a dis- 
cussion of books of biography, travel, 
history and fiction. Prof. C, L. Horna- 
day of the Trinity Park school, gave a 
critical study of Balfour’s Life of Robert 
Louis Stevenson. Prof. Ernest Cruik- 
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shank, of St Mary’s college, discussed 
“A wanderer in Holland,” by E. V. Lu- 
cas. “The Home university library” was 
recommended by Prof. W. T. Laprade, of 
Trinity college, who gave an interesting 
discussion of the series. Prof. M. A. 
Briggs, of the Durham high school, gave 
a criticism of “Queed,” and “The money 
moon.” Following these, Prof. William 
H. Glasson, editor of the South Atlantic 
Quarterly, delivered an address on 
“Methods of book reviewing,” which was 
very much enjoyed by the association. 
With this, the session was ended, and the 
seventh annual meeting was over. 

On the day after the close of the meet- 
ing, some of the librarians went by au- 
tomobile to the State university, 10 miles 
away, and spent the day visiting this 
library and the university. They were 
the guests of the librarian, Dr Louis R. 
Wilson, and Mrs Wilson, at a delightful 
luncheon. 


Virginia—The library association of 
Virginia held its regular annual meeting 
in connection with the Virginia Educa- 
tion conference on Dec. 1, IQII, in 
Norfolk. 

The business meeting was held first, 
with Dr J. C. Metcalf, of Richmond, pre- 
siding in the absence of President W. M. 
Black, who was prevented from attend- 
ing on account of sickness. The election 
of officers for the ensuing year was as 
follows: Dr J. C. Metcalf, president, 
Richmond; Dr J. S. Patton, vice-presi- 
dent, University of Virginia; G. Carring- 
ton Moseley, secretary, Richmond ; Henry 
G. Ellis, treasurer, Richmond. The 
president in his address spoke encourag- 
ingly of library conditions in Virginia, 
urging enthusiasm and codperaton in the 
work on the part of every member of 
the association. The following resolution 
was adopted by the association: 

“That it is the opinion of the Virginia 
library association that a bill for the ap- 
pointment of a library organizer to be 
under the control of the State Library 
board should be introduced in the Gen- 
eral Assembly at its session in 1912; and 
that the association pledges its active sup- 
port of such a bill.” 
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The president was empowered td ap- 
point a committee of seven or eight per- 
sons to bring to the attention of the 
public and members of the legislature the 
importance of the foregoing measure and 
the great need of its passage. 

Later, Dr S. T. Willis, president of 
Virginia Christian college, of Lynchburg, 
Va., spoke in the main auditorium before 
a large audience. Dr Willis made a very 
earnest and strong appeal, speaking on 
the subject, “Virginia and the library 
commission.” He said that when the li- 
brary situation in Virginia is compared 
with other states, the people of the Old 
Dominion need to arouse themselves and 
hammer on the subject of public libraries 
until something happens. He mentioned 
the good work of the traveling library 
movement, but said this must be followed 
up by permanent, public. libraries. He 
urged his hearers to see their members 
of the legislature and get their support 
for the advancement of the library move- 
ment, for the reason that there are thou- 
sands of boys and girls in Virginia, and 
grown people as well, who need the up- 
lifting influence of the public library. 

GEORGE CARRINGTON MOSELEY, 
Secretary. 

Wisconsin—The fourteenth annual meet- 
ing of the Fox River Valley library asso- 
ciation was held in Oshkosh, October 24- 
25. About 70 were in attendance, in- 
cluding librarians and trustees from 20 
libraries and six members of the state 
commission. 

The program of the first session 
included an address, “A democratic in- 
stitution,” by Matthew S. Dudgeon, sec- 
retary of the Wisconsin free library 
commission, and a trustees’ ‘round table 
conducted by G. A. Buckstaff, trustee 
of the Oshkosh public library and presi- 
dent of the association. Taking as his 
text, “The function of the library is to 
make readily accessible to every person 
in the community all of the available 
printed material which is of value to 
him,” Mr Dudgeon urged upon librarians 
a larger use of their resources. 

At the trustee’s round table, questions 


of finance and administration were dis- 
cussed, Attention was called to the fact 
that several libraries have increased their 
income from the city by placing before 
the council a comparison of the appro- 
priations for schools, for lighting, etc., 
and for the library. A realization of the 
neglect to the library together with a 
realization that the need for a library Is 
as great as the need for schools, for lights, 
etc., immediately produced an increase 
in appropriation. Many trustees entered 
freely into the discussion of hours and 
vacations, telephones, cash accounts and 
other topics. 

After dinner, at which the Oshkosh 
board of directors acted as hosts, a pro- 
gram of popular interest was given be- 
fore an audience of librarians, trustees 
and citizens of Oshkosh. 

Miss Van Buren said that her subject, 
“The library and the high school,” had 
been discussed at many library meetings 
for years, and that it would continue to 
be discussed until the two institutions 
learned how to work together with a com- 
mon aim, President Keith, of the Osh- 
kosh normal school, in his address, ‘“The 
use of the library by grown-ups,” sug- 
gested that the library would attain a 
greater usefulness, were there less red 
tape about the drawing of books and 
fewer rules regulating their circulation. 
He deplored the high percent of fiction 
circulation in libraries, recommending the 
extensive advertisement of informational 
material as a remedy. He told of a li- 
brary that sent out lists of questions of 
common interest, below which were 
printed cordial invitations to come to the 
library to satisfy any curiosity that might 
be aroused. 

On Wednesday morning, Paul H. Ney- 
strom, of the Extension division of the 
University of Wisconsin, spoke on 
“Reaching the workingmen.” He ad- 
vocated long hours of opening, including 


Sundays and holidays. He also urged. 


that librarians be most careful in the se- 
lection of books for this class of readers. 
Miss Sands, of the Oshkosh associated 
charities, showed how much can be done 
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to interest girls in books by the codpera- 
tion of the library and the Girl’s club 
which exists in several of our cities, and 
suggested that libraries might profitably 
invest in stereopticons, thereby instituting 
a method of attracting the public and of 
stimulating an interest in books which 
would compete favorably with the meth- 
ods of the moving-picture shows and 
other haunts of amusement. 


Lutie E. Stearns, in her address, “Our © 


duty to our neighbors as shown by a 
rural survey,” exhibited two very inter- 
esting charts showing the social connec- 
tions of the inhabitants of a small town 
and its adjacent rural communities. The 
conclusions drawn from the survey 
pointed to a crying need for just such a 
democratic institution as Mr Dudgeon 
described on Tuesday. 


In her paper on “Branch libraries,” 
Miss Martin, of Green Bay, showed how 
even a_ small library can_ establish 
branches in stores and in schools. She 
proved that branch libraries, too often 
regarded as luxuries, are in reality a ne- 
cessity, if all the people in a community 
are to be reached, In the discussion of 
this subject, Miss Hazeltine said that the 
watchword of the modern library move- 
ment is “Extension.” The library must 
go to the people and create in them a 
realization that the library has some- 
thing good to offer. 


The next annual meeting of the asso- 
ciation will be held in Berlin. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected: President, 
Mrs Charles S. Morris, Berlin; vice- 
president, Ada J. McCarthy, Marinette ; 
secretary, Margaret Biggert, Berlin; 
treasurer, Katherine Bunker, Waupun. 

Mivprep E. Davis, 
Secretary. 


Wisconsin—Irene Warren, University 
of Chicago, addressed the members of 
the Milwaukee library club, at the De- 
cember meeting, on “The library of the 
University of Chicago and the Training 
class in school library economics. 
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Atlantic City Meeting 


The sixteenth annual meeting of the 
Pennsylvania library club and the New 
Jersey library association will be held at 
the Hotel Chelsea, Atlantic City, March 
8-9, 1912. A cordial invitation to at- 
tend is extended to all librarians and to 
those interested in the library movement. 


New York Meeting for 1912 


The next meeting of the N. Y. L. A. 
for 1912 will be held at Niagara Falls. 

The place of meeting will be Interna- 
tional hotel. 

A special rate of $3 to $4 a day, Amer- 
ican plan, has been granted members, 
all rooms being equipped with hot and 
cold running water, and Bell local and 
long distance telephone. 

The International hotel contains 300 
rooms, all of which are well equipped, 
and 100 of these rooms provided with 
private bath of the most modern and 
sanitary type. 

Under the same roof, a convention 
hall capable of seating 350 persons, and 
various committee rooms, all of which 
will be placed at our disposal. Hotel 
orchestra at our service. 

The “Niagara Falls Bureau of con- 
ventions” will tender to the delegates 
and guests a drive about the falls, is- 
lands and rapids. Shredded Wheat Com- 
pany will tender a reception. 

If people do not wish to make their 
headquarters at the International, other 
places can be secured from $2.00 a day 
up, American plan. 


It’s no in titles nor in rank; 
It’s no in wealth like London bank, 
To purchase peace and rest. 
It’s no in making muckle mair; 
It’s no in books; it’s no in lear 
To make us truly blest. 
If happiness has not her seat 
And center in the breast, 
We may be wise, or rich, or great, 
But never can be blest. 
Nae treasures, nor pleasures, 
Could make us happy lang, 
The heart aye’s the part aye 
That makes us right or wrang. 
- Robert Burns. 
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Library Schools 
Drexel institute 

The practice work in the settlement 
libraries, including the story - telling 
courses, is proving to be valuable experi- 
ence. One of the rewards came on No- 
vember 14, in the form of an invitation 
from the “College settlement to attend a 
meeting of non-resident workers, to 
whom Jane Addams, of Hull House, 
spoke. 

Three visits to libraries of widely dif- 
fering types have given the students a 
glimpse into the infinite variety of library 
work, 

The October visit was to the library of 
the Academy of the New Church, at Bryn 
Athyn, Pa. After seeing the beauties of 
the handsome new building, the class was 
guided by the librarian, E, F. Stroh, on a 
cross-country walk, which finally led to 
the hospitable open fire of his charming 
old home. 

In November the methods of a great 
university library were seen exemplified 
in the library of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, whose history Dr Morris K. 
Jastrow sketched briefly, before sending 
the students to see the departments at 
work. 

On December 5, through the courtesy 
of the librarian, G. M. Abbott, the class 
was carried back to the beginning of the 
history of American circulating libraries, 
on seeing the home of the Library Com- 
pany of Philadelphia. 

The Christmas recess will extend from 
noon, Friday, December 22, to Wednes- 
day morning, January 3. 

Graduate notes 


Edith M. Gawthrop, Drexel ’99, head 
of the delivery desk in the University of 
Pennsylvania library, has been granted 
a six months’ leave of absence, from 
Nov. I, IQII. < 

Marian E. Stanger, Drexel ’99, re- 
signed from the University of Pennsyl- 
vania library, and sailed on December 
8, for a six months’ stay in Italy. 

Minerva G. Beckwith, Drexel ’10, ac- 
cepted a position in the library of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, December, 1911. 


Ida E. Sloan, Drexel ’11, was ap- 
pointed librarian of the Public library, 
Niles, Ohio, October, 1911. 

Margaret Whiteman, Drexel ’11, was 
appointed assistant in the Columbia 
university library, November, 1911. 

Elsie B. Buckingham, Drexel ’11, will 
leave the Johns Hopkins library, January 
I, to become an assistant in the reference 
department of the Carnegie library of 
Pittsburgh. 

June RICHARDSON DONNELLY, 
Director. 
Pratt Institute 

The class of 1912 has elected the fol- 
lowing officers: President, Emma Rood, 
of Omaha, Neb.; secretary and treas- 
urer, Lucia Haley, of Seattle, Wash. 

The Library chapter of the Pratt In- 
stitute Neighborship association is to 
carry on story-telling work at two near- 
by settlements and to take charge of the 
libraries in both houses. The libraries 
have been very little used and the prob- 
lem is to stimulate a desire to read 
among the people who frequent the 
houses. Seventeen members of the class 
have volunteered for this work; eleven 
of them are to tell stories and to dis- 
tribute books from the libraries, and six 
of them have offered to take charge of 
a reading circle for older girls one even- 
ing a week. 

Graduates 

Elizabeth M. Haskell, ’05, announces 
that she is to be married in January to 
her brother-in-law, W. A. Sloan. Her 
address after January i will be Tuo- 
lumne, California. 

Eleanor E. Hawkins, ’05, has been 
made head cataloguer of the Public li- 
brary of Kansas City, Mo. 

Marian R. Glenn, ’07, has accepted the 
position of librarian of the American 
Bankers’ Association in New York, the 
work beginning November 1. 

Winona H. Buck, ’08, was married in 
November to Capt. Vincent M. Elmore, 
U. S. A. 

Barbara J. Brink; ’09, was married to 
John Willis Matthews on October 19, 
at Kingston, N. Y. 

Stella R. Hoyt, ’09, has been appointed 
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librarian of the Ballard branch of the 
Seattle (Wash.) public library. 

Louisa O. Bleecker, ’11, has been ap- 
pointed assistant librarian of the Madi- 
son (N. J.) public library. 

Helen Sayer, ’11, has been engaged to 
catalog the library of Oscar S. Strauss, 
of New York City. 

The visiting lecturers for January will 
be Annie Carroll Moore, of the New 


York public library, who will talk about 


the History of the children’s movement ; 
Clara W. Hunt, of the Brooklyn public 
library, whose subjects will be the Or- 
ganization of the children’s department, 
the children’s librarian, and the per- 
sonal relation of the staff to the children; 
Lutie E. Stearns, of the Wisconsin li- 
brary commission, who will talk on the 
Library militant and Some Western 
phases of library work; John Cotton 
Dana, librarian of the Newark public li- 
brary; and Arthur L. Bailey, librarian 
of the Wilmington Institute free library, 
who will speak on the Administration of 
a medium-sized library. 

Arrangements have been made with 
the Brooklyn public library by which the 
students wishing to go into public library 
work are to have an opportunity to do 
practical work in the branches of the 
Brooklyn public library during the win- 
ter term. Two students at a time are 
scheduled to a branch, and they will 
work alternate Friday afternoons and 
evenings during the coming term. The 
experience promises to be of very great 
value. The students are also being 
scheduled for evening reference work 
in our own library during the second 
term; hitherto they have had only noon- 
time practice in the reference depart- 
ment during the second term. 

Through the kindness of Mr Hill, of 
the Brooklyn public library, the class 
was invited to see the plans of the new 
building at the office of the architect, 
Raymond Almirall, of New York. 

Word has been received of the death 
of Cornelia W. Mattes, of the class of 
00, who died at her home in Scranton, 
Pa., on November 17. Miss Mattes was 


obliged to give up her position in the 
Scranton public library in November, 
1909, and has been an invalid most of 
the time since then. 

Cornelia Ward, ’02, has been made 
branch librarian of the Ray Ridge 
branch of the Brooklyn public library. 

Luella O. Beaman, ’06, has been made 
assistant in the children’s reference room 
of the Main library of the New York 
public library. 

Edna A. Rupp, ’06, has been appointed 
assistant at the Long Island Historical 
Society library, taking the place left va- 
cant by Grace McCartney, ’11, who has 
accepted a position in the order depart- 
ment of Columbia university library. 

Alison J. Baigrie, ’07, has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Chatham Square 
branch of the New York public library. 

Margaret C. Upleger, ’07, formerly li- 
brarian of the Public library of Mt. 
Clemens, Mich., has accepted the librar- 
ianship of the High School library of 
Lead, South Dakota. 

JosEPHINE A, RATHBONE. 


New York public library 

The work of the first term came to 
an end December 22, reviews and term 
examinations occupying almost the 
whole of the last week. 

Two lectures were added to the course 
on civic subjects, one entitled “Ihe 
social worker’s program,” by Dr Ed- 
ward T. Devine, director of the School 
of philanthropy, and one by Mrs F. B. 
Kelley on the “City history club and its 
work.” The latter was given in the 
evening and illustrated by a meeting of 
one of the boys’ classes conducted by the 
club. The subject of discussion by the 
boys was the low salaries paid to city 
librarians and assistants in view of the 
educational work done by them, the dis- 
cussion representing an actual debate 
held some weeks before at a regular 
meeting. It is interesting to see that the 
work done in the branches with children 
and young persons has a tendency to 
raise up friends for the library when 
these young people are grown up and 
have something to say in civic affairs. 
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Dr C. T. Winchester of Wesleyan 
university spoke delightfully to the school 
on December 5 on “An evening in the 
London of 1780,” the lecture dealing 
largely with Dr Johnson and his cir- 
cle. The students had an opportunity 
of expressing their appreciation later at 
a tea given in the class room. 

Dr Herman Rosenthal’s lecture on 
Slavonic literatures was accomplished by 
a map made by Miss McClure of the 
class, and the students were supplied 
with a table of Russian-English trans- 
literation and pronunciation. Mr Axel 
Moth gave two interesting talks on the 
Scandinavian literatures, chiefly Danish 
and Norwegian, and Mr T. E. Comba, 
formerly of the Sauveur summer school, 
two on Italian literature since and in- 
cluding Alfieri. 

A course likely to be developed into 
a larger one next year was that of three 
lectures by Dr C. C. Williamson, lately 
of Bryn Mawr college, and now head of 
the Economics division of New York 
public library on the literature of 
economics, of sociology, and of political 
science. Next year we hope to have an 
outline of the field of each of these sub- 
jects precede the bibliographical lecture. 

Of the same nature was the lecture 
by Dr Harold C. Brown of Columbia 
university, entitled “An introduction to 
contemporaneous philosophy,” in which 
modern systems of philosophy were ex- 
plained and compared. 

These lectures are open to librarians 
of the vicinity. 

Miss Moore’s talk on “The Christmas 
spirit in libraries” and Miss Tyler’s on 
“Thanksgiving stories and_ bulletins,” 
being of a more intimate nature, were 
given in the class room. 

Questions at the end of the lecture 
hour are asked quite generally, and a 
lecture frequently takes unpremedi- 
tatedly the form of a seminar. 

The weekly afternoon of practice has 
been kept to closely, a few students of 
experience having been assigned to the 
reference departments in the main build- 
ing, the others going out to the branches 
or into the central circulation depart- 
ment. 


Thirty-four periodicals, of which 24 
are subscribed for by the school are kept 
in files in the class room, the current 
numbers being placed on a reading- 
table, with any library literature in 
pamphlet form that deserves especial 
attention. 

Six new typewriters, of three styles, 
have been provided for the typewriting 
lessons to be given during the second 
term, all supplied with the card attach- 
ment. 

The class formed its class organiza- 
tion in October, electing Edith Tiemann 
(Brooklyn) president, Maude Durlin 
(Erie, Pa.) vice-president, and Janet 
Melvain (Bloomfield, N. J.) secretary- 
treasurer. By chance, three officers of 
the Library section of the N. E. A. are 
in this building, Mr Gaillard, the presi- 
dent; Miss Newberry (a student), the 
secretary, and Miss Mendenhall (of the 
School faculty), chairman of the Nor- 
mal school committee. 

The term examinations were preceded 
by a farewell function in a Christmas 
kaffee-klatsch given by the principal for 
the faculty and students. 

Three-fourths of the time allotted to 
the first probation period has passed, and 
a few more probationers will probably 
be examined in January, to begin work 
when the others finish, February 5. 

The entrance examinations for the 
year 1912-1913 will be given on June 
11, from 9 until 1, and 2 until 6, in the 
Library school class-room. 

Mary W. PLUMMER. 


New York State Library 


The following lectures by visiting li- 
brarians have been given during the 
months of November and December: 

November 27-28.—Zaidee M. Brown. 
Work of a library commission, ‘Two 
lectures treating in detail the methods 
employed by the Massachusetts free li- 
brary commission in its work with small 
libraries. 

December 4.—Dr Louis N. Wilson. 
Organization of the Clark university li- 
brary and special methods ~ employed 
there. 

December 14-15.—Theresa Hitchler. 
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Organization and administration of a 
cataloging department. 

December 16.—Mary E. Hall. Work 
of the high school library. 

The students of the school were of 
great assistance to the committee in 
charge of the exhibit of “Library work 
with schools” held in connection with 
the meeting of the New York State 
teachers’ association in the state capital, 
November 27-29. They not only acted 


as guides to the exhibit, but helped very — 


much in arranging and returning the 
material lent for the exhibit. 
F. K. Water. 
Western Reserve university 


During the past month the class in 
book selection listened to a very inter- 
esting and helpful lecture on “Writers 
worth reading,” given by Mrs A. S. Ho- 
bart, librarian of the Stations department 


of the Cleveland public library, and later . 


in the month Professor Benton, of Adel- 
bert college, will give his lecture on 
“Historical literature.” 

On Saturday afternoon, November 25, 
Isabel Ely Lord, of Pratt institute, spoke 
to the students on “Being a librarian.” 
This talk was most uplifting and greatly 
enjoyed by all present. Afterwards the 
acting director gave five o’clock tea for 
the class and a few friends, with Miss 
Lord as the guest of honor. 

The school was closed November 29 to 
December 4 for Thanksgiving recess, and 
will be closed for the Christmas>recess, 
December 21 to January 2. 

Alumni notes 

Florence Gilbert, ’o8, has resigned her 
position as assistant in the Cincinnati 
public library to become a High School 
librarian in Portland, Ore. 

Edith Lawrence, ’og, has returned 
from the Oahu college library, where she 
has been doing some special cataloging 
work, and taken the position of cataloger 
in the State library of Sacramento, Cal. 

Edith Cook, ’09, formerly an assistant 
in the Cleveland public library, has re- 
ceived the appointment of librarian of 
the Alta sub-branch. 

Mabel Hines, ’oo, first assistant of the 
Alliance sub-branch of the Cleveland 
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public library, has been promoted to the 
librarianship. 

Mabel Vogely, ’10, has resigned her 
position as assistant in the Hiram sub- 
branch of the Cleveland public library, 
and returned to her home in Fort Wayne, 
Ind. 

Ernest Reece, ’05, has resigned his po- 
sition as librarian of the Oahu college 
library at Honolulu and returned to his 
home in Cleveland. 


News From the Field 
East 

It has been announced that 42 lots of 
Shakespearean photos and quartos were 
withdrawn from the late Huth library 
auction having been privately bought by 
Alexander S. Cochran of New York, 
who will present them to the Elizabethan 
club, Yale university. 

An expert estimate made of the col- 
lections taken together places their value 
at $250,000. The Shakespearean collec- 
tion will be kept in the clubhouse, but 
title to the collection vests in Yale uni- 
versity should the Elizabethan club ever 
expire. 

Yale university library has been given 
a $100,000 collection of books, includ- 
ing manuscripts and notable editions of 
American authors by Owen F, Aldis of 
Chicago. It is probably the largest and 
most comprehensive of its kind in exist- 
ence, containing nearly 6,000 volumes. 
Of these several hundred are of the co- 
lonial and revolutionary period. Nearly 
100 of the volumes are presentation cop- 
ies or contain manuscripts or letters of 
the authors, throwing light upon the 
books in which they are placed. Some 
of the colonial and revolutionary books 
are by Franklin, Byles, Andre, Evans, 
Payne, Markoe, Freneau, Dunlap, 
Charles Brockton Browne, Alexander 
Hamilton. Many of these collections are 
nearly complete. 

In the later writers the collection is 
peculiarly rich. Of Aldrich there are 
65 items; Bryant 125; a complete col- 
lection of Cooper except one pamphlet; 
Emerson practically complete, also Bret 
Harte; Oliver Wendell Holmes 200 
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items ; Hawthorne complete, also Wash- 
ington Irving. The Longfellow collec- 
tion lacks only five or six. Only one 
item of the Lowell collection is missing. 
The Poe collection is notable. Thoreau 
has 40 volumes, and so on, complete col- 
lections of most of the later writers. 

The collection of autograph letters and 
manuscript material, both prose and 
poetry, is probably the most complete of 
any American collection. 


The annual report of the City library 
of Springfield, Mass., records the fol- 
lowing: 

Added during the year, 10,185 v. 
by purchase and 805 v. by gift; total 
number of v., 181,420, exclusive of 
pamphlets, pictures and prints; circula- 
tion for home use, 554,804 v., and in 
addition, 13,606 pictures and prints. 

The number of distributing agencies, 
excluding the regular branches at For- 
est Park and Indian Orchard, but in- 
cluding class rooms, fire stations, etc., 
has increased from 276 to 300. 

For several years past material relat- 
ing to Springfield, including old docu- 
ments, manuscripts, ancient maps, ac- 
counts of public movements, reports of 
educational and charitable organizations, 
works of resident authors, portraits of 
citizens, local imprints, in fact, every- 
thing that exhibits the life and progress 
of the city from day to day, has been 
gathered and classified and a catalog con- 
taining more than 1,200 entries was ex- 
hibited on the occasion of the 275th an- 
niversary of Springfield. 

Among the important accessions were 
several finely illustrated books for the 
art library, including “Die Gewebe- 
Sammlung des K. Kunstgewerbe-Mus- 
eums.” The Aston collection of Amer- 
ican wood engravings valuable additions 
now comprises 126 illustrated v. and 
439 proofs of wood engravings, includ- 
ing representations of all the 45 engrav- 
ers who exhibited at the World’s Co- 
lumbian exposition. 

The subjects of the picture exhibitions 
arranged at the main library were var- 
ied, ranging from fishes of North Amer- 
ica, moths and beetles, U. S. army uni- 


forms to reproductions of pictures in the 
Hermitage, masterpieces of American 
painting, and the most beautiful build- 
ings in the United States. 

Many special lists on subjects of cur- 
rent interest were compiled and distrib- 
uted through the co-operation of schools, 
civic organizations and in various other 
ways, the number of each distributed 
ranging from a few hundred to 5,000. 

The new building is nearing comple- 
tion. 

The library has been made residuary 
legatee under the will of the late 
Stephen E. Seymour, and will thus ulti- 
mately receive a large addition to its 
endowment funds. 

Central Atlantic 

Julia Eleanor King, N. Y., 1905-6, and 
Merrick Pollard Willett were married at 
Warrensburgh, N. Y., on October 26. 


Margaret M. Lewis, N. Y., 1910-11, 
has resigned her position as assistant in 
the catalog section of the New York state 
library to become assistant at the Troy 
(N. Y.) public library. 

Georgina E, Carr, N. Y., 1905-6, has 
resigned her position as assistant in the 
Troy (N. Y.) public library to become 
librarian of the International Y. M. C. A. 
training school, Springfield, Mass. 

The plan of establishing a municipal 
reference library in the city hall of New 
York City is being considered by the 
Commissioner of Accounts, together 
with the authorities of the New York 
public library. The consent of the 
Mayor to the plan is all that is lacking 
to initiate it. 

In approaching its twenty-fifth anni- 
versary, the Pratt Institute free library 
finds itself at the beginning of a new 
epoch marked by the consolidation of 
the library school and the Jibrary as a 
unified interest under the general direc- 
tion of the librarian with Miss Rath- 
bone as vice-director of the school. 

The library shows a sound growth in 
every activity, its circulation greatest 
since the development of a municipal li- 
brary system 10 years ago. For the first 
time, reference visitors exceeded 50,000. 
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Losses have been checked, showing 20 
per cent improvement over the previous 
year. 

Notwithstanding several indulgences 
in dealing with fiction, including the re- 
vival of the duplicate pay collection, the 
percentage of fiction did not exceed 53 
per cent. 

The applied science reference depart- 
ment has had its busiest year, with 20,- 
724 visitors. 


The library has just passed the 100,-— 


000 mark in the size of its collections. 
In all particulars the combined activ- 

ities of the various departments prove 

1910-1911 to be «. maximum year. 


On Thursday evening, December 7, 
1911, The Free library of Philadelphia 
threw open to the public the twelfth of 
the thirty branch library buildings to be 
erected out of the funds supplied by An- 
drew Carnegie. Over 400 persons at- 
tended the dedicatory exercises and the 
occasion was very successful. Among 
the speakers were Henry R. Edmunds, 
the president of the Board of trustees, 
and Clinton Rogers Woodruff, a member 
of the board. Judge Edward W. Ma- 
gill, of the Court of Common Pleas, 
Mrs J. Franklin Dechant, president of 
the Ladies’ review club; Dr G. W. 
Stewart, president of the Oak Lane li- 
brary association ; the architect, Ralph E. 
White, and the Librarian also made ad- 
dresses. It was announced that the 
progress of the Free library exceeded all 
expectations. Established in 1894 and 
commenced in two rooms in city hall, 
it now comprises the Main library 
(which is to be removed to a site of two 


acres of land facing the Parkway) and — 


23 branches, and depository stations, in- 
cluding 12 completed buildings erected 
by Mr Carnegie. During the year 1911 
the city has provided three excellent 
pieces of land on which new buildings 
will be erected, and four other large sites 
have been provided by private donors, 
and another building has just been 
roofed in. 

The Oak Lane branch has_ been 
erected on ground secured through the 


subscriptions of the residents. The land 
measures about 150 feet square and the 
building has cost in the neighborhood of 
$55,000. It consists of one story and a 
basement. The main reading room, 
measuring 72 by 34 feet, and the child- 
ren’s room, measuring 49 by 34 feet, are 
erected in an unbroken whole. The 
shelving will provide for nearly 20,000 
volumes, of which 8,000 are already 
placed in the building. In the basement 
is a classroom measuring 34 by 30 feet, 
which will be used by societies of a lit- 
erary or educational character. 

The plans of the Main library build- 
ing (on the Parkway) have been pre- 
pared by Horace Trumbauer. The main 
reading room and the room for art, 
architectural and similar books each 
measure 250 feet by 75 feet, with a 
height of 40 feet. The general arrange- 
ments promise to provide for Philadel- 
phia a building well able to stand com- 
parison with the splendid structures 
which have been erected for libraries in 
the other cities of the United States. 


Beginning in November, the reading 
room of the Wilmington (Del.) institute 
free library has been open on Sunday 
afternoons from 2 to 7 p.m. When first 
opened, it was stated that it was to be 
tried as an experiment for six months. 
The library has, however, been so well 
patronized on Sundays so far that the 
change will probably be made permanent. 
The library is not open for circulation. 
The reference department and the read- 
ing room, in which are shelved the tech- 
nical books used by the workingmen of 
the city, are the only departments open 
to the public. 

Central 
Julia A. Robinson for some time act- 
ing secretary of the Kentucky library 
commission has been appointed librarian 
of the state institutions of Iowa by the 
State Board of Control. There are over 
60,000 volumes in the various institu- 
tions which will be under the super- 

vision of Miss Robinson. 

Prof Oscar Burkhardt has been ap- 
pointed reference librarian of the Mil- ° 
waukee public library. Prof Burkhardt 








has been assisting in the reference room 
at the public library for some time and 
has been in charge of books in foreign 
languages. He was a teacher of foreign 
languages for a number of years. 


The report of the library of Adelbert 
college, Western Reserve university, re- 
cords 73,083 v. and 16,000 paniphlets on 
the shelves. A course of talks on the li- 
brary and how to use it was given dur- 
ing the year, before the freshman class. 
The library is in close touch with the 
Cleveland public library and the Case 
library, as well as with the library of 
Western Reserve historical society. In- 
ter-library loans between other colleges 
and universities have been carried on 
with satisfaction, Tanging from New 
England to California. 


The report for the year ending May 
31, 1911, of the Evanston (Ill.) public 
library records: Number of _ vol- 
umes, 47,354; renting collection of dup- 
licates, 111; Coe music collection 1,250, 
332 pieces of sheet music, 510 pianola 
rolls, 5 musical periodicals; Medical de- 
partment 561, 26 medical periodicals. 
The reading room contains 165 current 
periodicals. 

Loaned from the library, 110,224; 
from the deposit stations, 6,881. In ad- 
dition to these, 798 books were sent to 
the schools for circulation, but no record 
of this circulation was kept. 

Books were also loaned to Mason 
Park playground, and to a country 
school west of the town limits. 

The Drama club of Evanston con- 
tributed $152.50 for purchase of books 
on the drama. 

The income from taxation for the 
year amounted to $11,976. - 

The library also receives an income 
of $10,000 from endowments. 


South 


Leon B. Stephen has been appointed 
librarian of University of New Mexico, 
succeeding Della J. Sissler. 

Frances Fordice, B. L.S., N. Y., 1911, 
has been appointed librarian of the Pub- 
lic library, Sedalia, Mo. 
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An additional gift of $15,000 for the 
extension of the Public library at Char- 
lotte, N. C., has been given by Andrew 
Carnegie. The first gift of Mr Car- 
negie’s was $25,000, so that the building 
will cost $40,000 when the extension is 
completed. 


Pacific Coast 


The annual report of the public library 
of Oakland, Cal., notes a circulation for 
the year of 465,064 volumes. There are 
41,772 card holders; total expenditures 
for the year $74,624. 

The Public library of Pomona, Cal., 
has received a second gift of $10,000 
from Andrew Carnegie for the enlarge- 
ment of the building. 


The annual report of the A. K. Smiley 
public library, Redlands, Cal., notes vol- 
umes added, 2,357; total on shelves, 20,- 
231 v.; circulation, 91,365 v.; magazines 
received, 138; newspapers, 23; new cards 
issued, 1097; receipts, $14,865 ; expendi- 
tures, for books, $2285; periodicals, 
$428; salaries, $3941; miscellaneous, 
$3296. A sanitary drinking fountain 
has been installed in the library and a 
fumigator capable of holding 1000 books 
has proved most satisfactory. A story 
hour is held each Saturday afternoon 
and a library column is prepared for the 
newspapers each Sunday. 


Foreign 


The annual report of the Public li- 
brary of the Burrough of Workington, 
England, records a circulation of 87,- 
487 v., ticket holders, 5188; 14,695 v. 
in stock. 

The publishers at a convention in 
Helsingfors, Finland, recently agreed to 
contribute 5,000 marks to the salary of a 
library adviser for Finland. The Library 
association of Finland was commissioned 
to make the appointment. 

J. Pierpont Morgan has made a hand- 
some gift to the library of the Univer- 
sity of Gottingen. He has provided an 
endowment fund for the constant supply 
of the best English and American litera- 
ture both ancient and modern. 
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The annual report of the Public li- 
braries of Leeds, records a total issue of 
1,483,443 volumes; number of books 
consulted in the Reference library, 143,- 
267; the total number of volumes in the 
library, 276,661, the number of volumes 
added, 11,868. 


A business firm in Deutz-Kalk, Ger- 
many, on the occasion of its fiftieth an- 
niversary, recently gave 50,000 marks to 
the city and one of the proprietors, Fritz 
Vorster, gave 100,000 marks. The city 
council has decided to use the 150,000 
marks to build a public library. The site 
chosen adjoins a new municipal bath- 
house. 


Gefle, Sweden (p. 35,000), has been 
given 630,000 kroner by one of its 
wealthy residents. The city council has 
set apart 240,000 k. of this for the estab- 
lishment of a public library and for its 
maintenance. About 40,000 k, have been 
expended for the site and the building 
will contain, besides the library, lecture 
halls and a concert room. 


A large and well-selected library is 
to be established at the wireless tele- 
graph station at Green Harbor, Spitz- 
bergen, through the generosity of the five 
largest book publishers in Norway, This 
will make the long polar night more en- 
durable for the corps of telegraphers and 
others employed there. The library will 
be supplied each year with the best new 
books. 


The annual report of the Public li- 
braries of Westminster shows a total 
stock of 117,359 v., a reference use of 
194,613 v.; 332,255 v. were circulated. 
Only 4 v. valued at 16 s. 4 d. were lost 
through default of borrowers. Total 
number of cards issued 16,134, of which 
4136 are students’ tickets not available 
for fiction. The per cent of fiction used 
was 35.98. 


The soth annual report of the Public 
free libraries, Manchester, England, 
opens with a definite announcement of a 
beginning towards the very much needed 
new reference building. The opening of 
another new branch library is also noted. 
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A course of eight lectures was given at 
the various branches during the past 
year. Various exhibitions were held in 
the reference libraries, the most noted of 
which were the tercentenary of the Eng- 
lish Bible and that of the collection in 
honor of Mrs E. C. Gaskell’s centenary. 


The list of donations is unusually 
large. Many of the additions to the ref- 
erence library are notable. The number 
of books consulted in the reference li- 
brary during the year was 529,545. The 
number of books lent from the branch 
libraries for home reading was 1,661,- 
271. The total number of volumes used 
in all departments amounted to 2,754,800. 
The number of card holders for the year 
was 81,817. 


To counteract the influence of poor 
literature sold by venders to women, who 
in Sweden, as in most foreign countries, 
frequent libraries much less than men do, 
a society in Stockholm has established a 
system of traveling libraries for the 
women workers in the factories of the 
city. The movement has been so success- 
ful that many employers have become 
members by paying a sum sufficient to 
become an owner of a collection of 25 to 
30v. At the end of two months the old 
collection is exchanged through the so- 
ciety for a collection belonging to an- 
other employer. 


J. A. Kemilainen, secretary of libraries 
of the Finnish national society for pop- 
ular education, has been making a tour 
through the eastern and central parts 
of the United States for the past sev- 
eral months for the purpose of obtain- 
ing such information as he can use in 
organizing a system of public libraries 
for Finland. Mr Kemilainen says that 
in Finland the movement for the public 
library comes from the people in the 
less fortunate circumstances of life, not, 
as he saw it in the United States, from 
those who are able to provide libraries 
for themselves if they wish. 

The parliament of Finland two years 


ago made an appropriation of 6,000 
marks for the development of small 
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libraries for the villages and towns of 
Finland, but imperial authorities trans- 
ferred the money after it was paid into 
the treasury, to the support of the Rus- 
sian military forces, so that the support 
of the small libraries devolves on the 
Finland national society for popular 
education. Mr Kemilainen is employed 
to develop the library movement. 


The report of the Public library of 
New South Wales records 12,416 v. 
added to the collection, of which 3156 
were donations. During the year 258 
boxes containing 12,536v. were sent to 
123 country centers; 58 boxes containing 
4521 v. sent to 67 branches of public 
schools; 42 packets containing 75 v. for 
special study. Through these 19,162 v. 
were circulated. 


The fifty-ninth annual report of the 
public libraries, museums and art gal- 
leries of Liverpool, England, records 
12,677 v. added to the stock, making 
a total of 165,169 v. on the shelves. 
There was issued for home use 1,597,- 
123 v. and from the reference depart- 
ment 369,427 v. Number of cards now 
in service 53,212, of which 17,601 were 
added during the year. Of these 14,- 
695 are juvenile cards. There was an 
attendance of nearly 106,000 in the 
evening reading rooms. The issues 
from the children’s department ex- 
ceeded those of 1910 by 119,010. Of 
the total issues for home reading 77% 
was prose fiction. 

The free lectures provided for the 
public in various parts of the city num- 
bered 165 for adults and 20 for chil- 
dren. The attendance at both reached 
181,160. Progress is evident in this di- 
rection. 


Carnegie Corporation 

On November 10 Andrew Carnegie 
gave $25,000,000 to the Carnegie cor- 
poration of New York, organized on 
that date under a charter granted by 
the New York legislature last June 
“to promote the advancement and dif- 
fusion of knowledge and understand- 
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ing among the people of the United 
States.” 

The purposes of the corporation, as 
stated in the charter, are as follows: 

Section I. Andrew Carnegie, Elihu 
Root, Henry S. Pritchett, William N. 
Frew, Robert S. Woodward, Charles 
L. Taylor, Robert A. Franks, James 
Bertram and their successors are here- 
by constituted a body corporate by 
the name of Carnegie Corporation of 
New York, for the purpose of receiv- 
ing and maintaining a fund or funds 
and applying the income thereof to 
promote the advancement and diffu- 
sion of knowledge and understanding 
among the people of the United States, 
by aiding technical schools, institu- 
tions of higher learning, libraries, 
scientific research, hero funds, useful 
publications and by such other agen- 
cies and means as shall from time to 
time be found appropriate therefor. 

The incorporators met at Mr Car- 
negie’s house Friday afternoon, No- 
vember 10, 1911, accepted the charter, 
adopted the constitution and by-laws 
and elected the following officers: 

President, Andrew Carnegie; vice- 
president, Elihu Root; treasurer, Rob- 
ert A. Franks; secretary, James Ber- 
tram. 

Mr Carnegie transferred to the 
corporation for its corporate purposes 
$25,000,000 par value first mortgage 
gold bonds of the United States Steel 
Corporation. 

It is intended that the business of 
the founding and aiding libraries and 
educational institutions which had 
been carried on by Mr Carnegie as an 
individual for many years will be 
turned over to the corporation at an 
early date and carried on by the cor- 
poration. 


Wanted—Library position 
Fifteen years’ experience in charge of 
a library of 30,000 volumes. Would 
organize a library. References and all 
particulars upon application. Address 
S. C., Amherst, Mass. 
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